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Annette cast her arms eronnd him, and 
weptjupon his bosom. The count suffered 
her todo so fora moment, but then gently 
removed her, saying, ‘Now nerve your heart, 


my dear Annette! I have spoken to you of 


myself, and myfown feelings; 1 am going to 
speak to you of yourself and your situation. 
Allseems happy, Annette, and fair in your 
eyes; but in some far western countries, 
which I once visited in the wild wanderings 
of my youth, | have seen the sky more bright 
and glorious than you ever beheld it in these 
climates ; the sea calm and glassy as a mirror, 
and blue as the heavenly arch that hung 
above it; scarcely a breeze stirring the fo- 
liage of the trees, and every thing tranquil 


as the thoughts of heaven. Onthe edge of 


that radiant sky, on the very far, far horison, 
I have beheld acloua,like that seen by the pro- 
phet, not bigger than a man’s hand, and in 
half an hour the sky has been covered with 
storms and tempests. The waves have ris- 
en in mountains, the trees have strewed the 
ground, and all has been devastation and de- 
struction where every thing had promised 
brightness and prosperity. Such, my An- 
nette, such a cloud there is,I fear, in your 
own sky; and now let me tell you whence 
ycomes. We people in France are as gross 
idolaters as any of those which where smit- 
ten by the Hebrews—every one worships any 
thing he can meet with, but the true God. 
Amongst the old nobility of France, my An- 
nette, high birth and long descent is the 
parchment deity they adore: to it they would 


sacrifice every kindly and tender affection of 


the heart; to it they would ‘offer up every 
virtue, talent, grace, or quality that can adorn 
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human nature—ay ! for it, when called upon, 
would they slay their sons and daughters 
aud, as in this court, make their children 
pass through the fire of hell. Now, dear child, 
although in every other respect a generous- 
hearted man, Monsieur de Choiseul is one of 
these. So is also the old Baron de Nogent; 
and with them, I tear, we have not the re- 
source which we might have with some oth- 
ers: fer maminonis the only deity which 
can tame pride, and here mammon would be 
of no avail. Having spoken thus, Annette, 
you will easily understand what are the fears 
Lenterta'n, when I tell you, that over your 
own birth there is a cloud, and that this 
note from the Duke of Choiseul contains in- 
quiries on that very point.’ 

Annette had turned deadly pale, and she 
remained so, sitting in pertect silence for 
several minutes, as if unable to speak. The 
count gazed on her anxiously, and at length 
he asked—*What shall [ say to him, dear 
Annette ?—how shail | deal with him ?’ 

‘Oh, in truth and in sincerity,’ replied 
Annette, ‘if it cost me my life—if it cost me 
more than life. Deal with him in all sin- 
cerity, my dear father; let me never think 
that by me or for me one word was spoken 
which could deceive.’ 

The count’s eye fixed upon her with a glit- 
tering moisture tn it, but still firm and eager. 
‘Annette,’ he said, ‘I ask you on my own ac- 
count ; andin making your reply, you mast 
remember a!| that I have told youof my own 
heart. None can judge but yourself; for 1 
alas! may deceive myself as to my own mo’ 
tives. If there were a possibility of con 
cealingany thing—of leaving any thing un 
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eld which it is not absolutely necessary to 
tell—ought I, can I, leave it unsaid ?’ 

‘Nething, nothing,’ replied Annette—‘say 
all—say every thing—every thing even that 
you think—let there not be one single point 
to be told or to be suspected hereafter. Oh, 
my dearfather, it may be God’s will to de 
prive me for a time of happiness, but it can 
never be God’s will to deprive me of hones- 
ty and truth.’ 

The count caught her in his arms, and pres 
sed her to his heart, exclaiming, ‘Nor will 
God abandon thee, sweet child !’ 





CHAPTER VI. 

It was late in the evening of that day when 
another note was put into the hands of the 
Count de Castelneau. He was alone, for An- 
nette had gone early to her chamber. The im- 
pression on the wax made him start; but after 

using for a mom iat he opened it with a firm 
Send and read. ‘Tne words which it contained 
were these :— 

‘ The Count de Castelneau is required, by one 
whose seal he will recognise, to answer, when 
he is questioned concerning the birth of Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin—that he has every reason 
to believe she is of a high and pure family. 

The count held the paper in his hand, and 
gazed at it sternly, for several minutes. He 
then tore it to atoms, and cast it into the fire, 
saying, ‘I am nobly taught by that dear girl, 
and I will follow her example, be the result 
what it may.’ 

At an early hour on the following morning, a 
servant ran up to announce that the carriage of 
the Duke of Choiseul was entering the court. 
This was very customary in those days, when 
the visit might be considered in some degree a 
ceremonious one—a running footman preceding 
the carriage, and giving the name of the visiter 
a few moments betore he actually arrived. 

The count, willing to do all accustomed hon- 
or to the high rank of the minister, immedi- 
ately rose, and descended to the foot of the 
stairs to receive him, while Annette hurried to 
her chamber to pass her time in tears. Scarcely 
had she raised the cup of joy to her lips, when 
it seemed dashed away by the hand of fate, and 
she felt at that moment as if she had tasted of 
joy but to know sorrow. In the mean while, 
the count and his guest had entered the saloon; 
and after a few of those courtesies which may 

take of ceremony, but which still have great 
influence in preserving the amenities of life, 
the Duke of Choiseul entered upon the subject 
of his visit. 

‘I find, Monsieur de Castelneau,’ he said, 
«that my nephew Ernest, very wildly and rash- 

‘ ly, for as yet he is by no means well, made him- 
self yesterday, while I was absent, the bearer of 
a note to you, which I intended to have sent 
by a servant. He had a long conversation, too, 
it seems, with your sweet ward, you being your- 
self from home at the time; and he has certain- 
ly returned more in love than ever, which 
may very well be, as I never yet beheld a per- 
son so completely formed to turn the heads, 
and win the hearts, of old and young alike.’ 

The count bowed his head gravely, replying, 
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‘There is no one like her in France, my lord 
duke: she is, indeed, a treasure, which might 
well make the house of any man rich in the 
best sort of wealth. She has also fortune of an- 
other kind, however, having already a noble 
dower, and, in certain prospect, every thing that 
I can leave, the county of Castelneau dying, as 
you know, with myself.’ 

‘That will indeed give her the dower of a 
princess,’ replied the duke. 

‘It will,’ answered the count; ‘but I very 
much fear, my lord, from the tenor of your note 
to me, and from my knowledge of your views, 
that my fair ward, with all these high qualities, 
and all this great dowry, may not be the bride 
of your nephew, Monsieur de Nogent.’ 

‘I grieve to hear it, said the use, in a tone 
of real concern—‘I grieve most sincerely to 
hear it, for to him it will be a most dreadful 
disappointment—let me add, to me a great dis- 
appointment also; for I never in life beheld a 
woman so likely to make an honorable man 
hap Vv > 

; Tan do her mere justice my lord,’ replied the 
count; ‘ but I am afraid it cannot be.’ 

‘ May I ask the particulars? said the Duke of 
Choiseul. 

‘ Most assuredly,’ replied the count. ‘I ex- 
plained to Annette last night circumstances with 
which she was not acquaintad ; I told her the 
contents of your note, and I asked her to decide 
how she thought I ought to deal withyou. Her 
reply, my lord, was, ‘ Deal with him in all sin- 
cerity and truth; conceal from him not one point 
of all that you know, or that you suspect; and 
now, my lord, I am ready and prepared to act 
according to her wishes, which are founded up- 
on principles that I glory in having instilled in- 
to her mind.’ 

‘ She is, I am sure, most noble and most sin: 
cere,’ replied the duke—‘ I needed no proof of 
that, sir. The objection, then, refersto har birth 
—am I to understand so ?” 

* It does, my lord,’ replied the count; ‘ but if 
you have time, permit me to explain to you the 
whole.’ 

‘I have time, my dear sir, answered the Duke 
of Choiseul. ‘I have come at an early and un- 
ceremonious hour, because I do not feel at all 
certain, that, after I have this day presented my- 
self at the palace, I shall ever set my foot in 
Versailles again. That, however, sir, will not 
make my heart ache. I fear what you have to 
tell may do so severely. Let me beg you, how- 
ever, to proceed.’ 

The Count de Castelneau took up the history 
of Annette from the time he had first beheld 
her: he told how he had found her, adopted 
her, and educated her ; and he saw by the pain- 
ed and sorrowful expression of the Duke of Choi- 
seul’s countenance the changes which that tale 
was producing in all his feelings and sensations. 
When he had concluded that part of what he 
had to say, he paused for a moment, and the 
duke played thoughtfully with the hilt of his 
sword. 

At length the latter replied, ‘ Though it was 
undoubtedly a generous and kindly act, Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau, I cannot help believing 
that it was a pity so to withdraw this young la- 
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dy from her natural station. The situation in 
which we are all placed by this circumstance 
will excuse my thus commenting upon what you 
have thought fit to do; I regret it deeply, most 
deeply, for my own sake and for that of poor 
Ernest. I will not add for that of Mademoiselle 
de St. Morin, because I hope and trust that her 
happiness may be in no degree affected by this 
unfortunate circumstance.’ 

* My lord, you have every right to comment,’ 
replied the count, ‘on any thing that you or 
yours may suffer, and I so far agree with you in 
your views, that, perhaps, had I been situated 
as I am at present, I might not have acted as I 
did. I was then, however, merely the poor 
Abbe de Castelneau. I had been reckless and 
extravagant, and all I could ever hope to save 
for the child’s dowry might amount to some few 
thousand crowns. [ explain this to you,’ he ad- 
ded, somewhat proudly, ‘because I feel that an 
act of mine has remotely and accidentally af- 
fected the peace of a very noble and highly re- 
spectable family. You must be very well aware, 
however, from the life we have led in the coun- 
try, that I have never tried to force Annette up- 
on any house of high rank, although I believe 
her qualified to adorn the most elevated station. 
Still, I have something more to tell, my lord— 
my tale is not yet done—and you will receive 
what I now say, not as any effort to satisfy delu- 
sively your pride of birth, but as the truth sim- 
ply spoken in accordance with the wish of An- 
nette, that I should tell you all I suspect as well 
as all I know. I donot believe her, my lord, to 
be the child of the person in whose house I found 
her ; and I do believe her to be the child of two 
persons both of high rank. I do not imagine, 
however, that her birth would be mended in 
your opinion, even if the fact could be proved.’ 

‘If I understand you rightly, sir,’ replied the 
duke, ‘it certainly would not; and I will con- 
fess, my dear count, that in all the many trans- 
actions which I have had to go through in life, 
I have seldom, if ever, spent a more painful 
hour than that which has just passed. I had 
hoped, rashly hoped, that it would have been 
very different. I fancied that the young lady 
might bethe daughter of some of the many mem- 
bers of our nobility, who either in troublous 
times, or in the rash days of their own youth, 
have lost the fortune which ought to accompany 
high blood; and I do assure you, most sincere- 
ly, that had she been the child of the poorest 
gentleman in all France, I would have courted 
her hand for Ernest as if she had been a prin- 
cess. As it is, I] am sorry to say, my opinion 
is fixed, and cannot be altered. I know that 
the judgment of the Baron de Nogent will be the 
same. You must feel, sir, that this thing can- 
not be.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, my lord, replied the 
count, drawing himself up, with a slight degree 
of the sarcastic bitterness which formerly charac- 
terised his countenance appearing in the curl of 
his lip—* I beg your pardonmy lord—each man’s 
feelings are his own property, and ours are as 
different as our estates. I know that in accord- 
ance with the prejudices of society it cannot be; 
but I feel, also, that there are men who could 
trample upon those prejudices. Excuse me, too, 
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my lord, if I say, that I could look upon no man 

as worthy the hand of such a being as Annette 

de St. Morin, unless, for her sake, he could 

tread under foot a worse devil than family 
ride.’ 

The duke’s cheek grew a little warm, and 
one of his usual brilliant but biting repartees 
rose to his lipsp—but kindly feeling triumphed, 
and he merely replied, after a moment’s pause, 
‘Do not let us say angry things to each other, 
Monsieur de Castelneau. This interview has 
been more bitterly painful to me than you are 
now willing to believe; and I have another to 
go through this day, nay, this very hour, which 
must be very grievous to me also. I have sir, 
he added, in a grave, stern tone, ‘I have, sir, 
to risk offending past all forgiveness, a king 
whom I have loved and served through the 
greater part of my life, in order to save him 
from committing an act which will cover his 
name with disgrace forever. I beseech you, 
then, Monsieur de Castelneau, to let us part in 
peace, and to believe, when the Duke of Choi- 
seul is no longer prime minister of Frayce, that 
he only acted, as he judged sincerely to be due 
to his family, and to the respectability of a 
French gentleman. It is very likely I may be 
wrong; it is very likely that as you say, I may 
be prejudiced; but those prejudices have been 
so early and firmly instilled into me, that I be- 
lieve from my very heart I am doing nothing but 
what is right.’ 

The duke held out his hand; and his tone 
was so earnest, so sincere, thatethe Count de 
Castelneau could not refrain from taking it and 
pressing it in his own, saying, ‘We have both 
cause for grief, my lord duke. You, more than 
you know of, more than you will ever know ; 
for you lose that which France cannot parallel. 
But no more of this; fare you well, my lord— 
J am sure you will do your duty as a states- 
man well and firmly, and that in the cabinet no 
prejudices of any kind will affect the enlighten- 
ed minister and the generous and noble-hearted 
man.’ 

Thus parted the Duke of Choiseul and the 
Count de Castelneau. The duke betook him 
to the palace; and all France soon rang with 
the news that the famous minister, for opposing 
the introduction of a common prostitute to the 
court of France, under the name of the Countess 
du Barry, had been dismissed by the king he 
had served so long and well, an exile to his 
house at Chanteloup. On the following day, 
and for many a succeeding week, a spectacle 
was beheld which Europe had probably never 
witnessed before—it was that of a large body of 
courtiers, grateful and devoted to a disgraced 
minister. Versailles was deserted, and the road 
from Paris to Chanteloup was covered with the 
carriages of the highest nobility of the land. 

‘These tidings reached the ears of the sad in- 
habitants of the house which we have seen the 
Duke of Choiseul leave. They produced little, 
if any, effect upon the hearts of either Annette 
or the count; for both had many a painful 
thought to deal with which left them little room 
for the consideration of merely political things. 
It was aterrible task for the Count de Castelneau 
to communicate to Annette the result of his con- 
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nexion with the duke; but as he usually did 
in every difficulty, he proceeded to execute it at 
once; and sent a servant to tell her that he was 
alone. 

She came immediately, with a pale cheek and 
an anxious eye. Her first glance at her guardi- 
an’s countenance showed her that there was 
deep grief in his bosom, and she instantly under- 
stood the cause. Her heart sunk, her steps waver- 
ed, and she had nearly fallen before she reached 
the spot where the count stood. He caught her 
in his arms, however, and pressed her to his 
heart, saying,— 

‘Oh! my Annette how often have you con- 
soled me—be it now my task to console you, be- 
loved one.’ 

Annette understood what he meant at once, 
and for a moment or two she wept bitterly, but 
she soon recovered herself. She thought of her 
guardian, of his feelings, of his happiness ; and 
wiping her tears from her eyes, she said, in a 
low tone— 

*T must fee] it at first, but it will soon be 
over. Do not grieve, my dear father: this is 
one of the lessons, you know, thet you told me 
I had to learn.’ 


CHAPTER VII 

Hope, never-tiring Hope, still sung her song 
in Annette’s ear. She asked herself, « Will the 
good Baron de Nogent, he who has treated me 
in every respect so like a father, will he take 
the same cold view of the case which has been 
taken by the Duke of Choiseul ? She deimancd- 
ed still farther,‘ Will Ernest, will he, who but 
one day ago stood by my side with looks and 
words of the deepest and tenderest afiection, 
will he so easily resign one whom he vowed he 
would love for ever ” 

She would not believe it; andthough she did 
not go on to calculate either what line of con- 
duct Ernest himself would pursue, if he retain- 
ed his purposes and affection towards her in de- 
me of his father’s opposition as well as that of 
the Duke of Choiseul, o: what her own course 
ought to be under such cireumstances, yet she 
thought that certainly Ernest would write to 
her—certainly he would give her that consola- 
tion at least, even if he could not find means to 
see her 

Four days elapsed, however, and yet no letter 
came—no message, no tidings. It was a terri- 
ble time for poor Annette: there was all the 
wearing pain of expectation, and suspense, and 
hourly disappointment. She strove to banish 
from her face the care that was preying upon 
her heart: she tried to smile, to look contented; 
for she saw the eyes of the kind and affection- 
ate friend who sat beside her gazing upon her 
from time to time with looks of sad and sorrow- 
ful inquiry. The count, however, was not to 





be deceived; and now, now in the moment of 


her affliction, he felt how truly he loved her 
more than himself, and would have given his 
right hand to wed her to the man of her choice. 
Still, however, the count made no proposal to 
hasten their journey back to Castelneau ; he de- 
layed it, on the contrary, for he was not without 
some hope of hearing more from Chanteloup. 
He fancied that Ernest might have written to 


Castel Nogent—that the Duke of Choiseul hin- 
self might be pausing to inquire the sentiments 
of his nephew’s father; and in that hope he 
waited, resolving to let the necessary time ex- 
pire for a messenger to go to Quercy and re- 
turn. 

At length, on the fifth day, while Annette 
was dressing, her maid, who had been absent 
for a moment, returned with a note in her 
hand, and a look of importance upon her coun- 
tenance. 

‘A page, mademoiselle,’ she said, ‘gave me 
this for you, and told me to deliver ii in pri- 
vate.’ 

Annette took the note, opened it, and read. 
It was merely signed Ernest, but the words were 
the se 

‘| am in despair: the opposition that I have 
met with, nearly drives me wild. Can I hope 
that you feel the same? If so, there is but one 
course left us to pursue—to fiy. They can pre- 
vent our union in France, but a few leagues will 
bring us to the frontier of Flanders. There we 
can be married, and may set at defiance any 
thing that all the world can do to separate Us. 
! beseech you, Lentreat you—yes, entreat you, if 
sou would not drive me to some unpardonable 
ect, follow this course immediately. Say not 
one word to your guardian or any one else, for 
that would be destruction; but meet me to-night 
in the park, close by the gate of the Trianon. 
You can come out, as if for an evening walk, 
half an hour before nightfall, and can tell Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau vou will be back speedily: 
1 will find you there as soon as it grows dusk. 

A carriage and horse shall be at the gates im 
waiting, and ere to-morrow night, Annette may 
be my bride.’ 

She dropped the note wpon the table, and cov- 
ered her eyes with her hands. Was it possible ? 
she asked herself—were such the first lines that 
Ernest de Noget ever addressed to her? Was 
such the proposal that he ventured to make to 
one who had never given him reason to believe 
that concealment or artifice was in her nature ? 
Oh! how “had she been deceived! Oh! how 
bitterly, how terribly, had love, and contidence, 
and inexperience cheated her! What was the 
tirst thing that he asked her to do, to wrong the 
trust and aflection of one who had been more 
than a father to her through life? Was this the 
man upon whom she had fixed her wholehopes, 
her whole tenderness? Bitter and terrible as 
had been her disappointment. before, it was all 
as nothing to this! Dark, indee 1, was now the 
void left in her heart; for confidence was gone 
as well as hope, and all seemed night around 
her. 

She wept not; but after gazing for some mo- 
ments in silence on the note, she hastily con- 
cluded her toilet, and snatching up the paper, 
hurried with a rapid, but agitated step, to the 
saloon, where she found the count seated read- 
ing. He raised his eyes the moment she enter- 
ed; and seeing at once that something had great- 
ly moved her, he exclaimed, ‘ What is it, my 
Annette? What is the matter, my dear child? 

Annette did not reply for the moment; but, 
still advancing towards the table where he sat, 
she sunk upon her knees at his side and laid the 
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note before him saying, at length, in a low and 
trembling voice, ‘ Read, read, my dear father! 
= if it be possible, give me consolation for 
that ? 

The count took up the note, and ran his eye 
hastily over it. 

* Yes, my dear Annotte,” he said, when he had 
read it, ‘I can give you consolation—That is 
not the writing of Ernest de Nogent.’ 

‘Oh! are you sure, are you sure? exclaimed 
Annette, starting up, with tears of joy. ‘I could 
bear any thing, any thing but that. I could 
bear to lose him; but not to love himless. Oh! 
are you sure?” 

* Quite, my Annette,’ said the count, ‘ quite 
sure. First, those are not the sentiments of Er- 
nest de Nogent: he has never acted on such 
ideas through life; and a man’s past deeds are 
the best witnesses in his favor. In the next 
place, that is not his hand writing; for before 
you arrived I saw much of him at various times, 
and have seen him write. It is not even a tol- 
erable imitation of his hand.’ 

Annette looked up with hope and joy once 
more ; and the count proceeded to say, that so 
convinced was he the whole note was a forgery, 
he would send it instantly to the Duke of Choi- 
seul, and Annette should see the reply. 

‘Who the villain is who has committed this 
act, he said, and what is his purpose, I may sus- 
pect, but cannot be sure. I am even afraid that 
we must let him escape unpunished ; though it 
would be easy to take him at the gate of the 
‘Trianon; but it is necessary, on every account, 
my dear child, not to call observation upon our- 
selves.’ 

The note was accordingly enclosed to the 
Duke of Choiseul, and sent off by a servant on 
horseback. He returned in the afternoon, bear- 
ing areply from the duke, which, after some 
few words of compliment, went on tosay, ‘Mad- 
emoiselle de St Morin only proves herself to be 
all that those who know her, are well aware she 
is. She must not doubt that my nephew, how- 
ever sad and grieved in heart, will behave oth- 
erwise than all his conduct through life has 
promised. It is, moreover, impossible that he 
could have written the note which has been 
sent, and given her so much pain, but which 
bears not the slightest resemblance to Ernest’s 
hand. He is at the present moment more than 
a hundred leagues distant from Versailles, hav- 
ing quitted Chanteloup for Quercy, notwith- 
standing all remonstrance, on the day after I saw 
you. That he went there at once, without any 
alteration of his intention, 1s proved by Madame 
Choiseul having received a letter from him by 
the ordinary courier from Limoges. Let me 
trust that Mademoiselle de St. Morin continues 
in good health, and that she will not with- 
draw her esteem from the Duke of Choiseul 
or any of his family; for the regard of one so 
generous sincere, and high-minded, is too val- 
uable a possession to be lost without deep re- 
gret.’ : 

Such was the reply of the Duke of Choiseul’ 
and it was sweet and consoling to Annette to 
know that she was respected and appreciated even 
by those who would not take her to their hearts 
as they might. 


The day passed over with her in greater tran- 
quility than it had begun; for the apprehension 
of a greater evil seemed, now that it was dis- 
pelled to have lessened the load of that which 
went before. The count, however, remained in 
a meditative mood himself; and though he con- 
tinued to read through the greater part of the 
day, yet he often laid down the book, and tho’t 
for many minutes. When he took it up again he 
would appear to pay but slight attention to its 
contents. 

At length, as evening began toclose, Monsieur 
de Castelneau called one of the servants who had 
been with him for many years, and gave him 
some directions which the man instantly hasten- 
ed to obey. Annette was sitting in the room at 
the time, but at some distance, and did not hear 
what had passed. 

In about three quarters of an hour the man 
returned, and immediately addressed his mastet, 
saying, as if in answer to a question gone be- 
fore,— 

* Yes, sir, he came as soon as it was dark, 
and walked about gazing round fora little while ; 
but when I came up and, looking him full in the 
face, made him a low bow, he walked away as 
fast as he could, taking no notice of meat all.’ 

The count mused for a minute or two, and the 
man seemed to wait for further orders. At 
length Monsieur de Castelneau inquired, * Now 
tell me, Jocelyn, truly and candidly, as your du- 
ty to your master should be greater, in your eyes, 
than any other consideration, have you seen your 
fellow-servants, or any of them, holding much 
communication with strangers lately; for it 
is clear to me, that information of what pass- 
es in this house must be given to persons 
without.’ 

The man paused, and looked towards Annette ; 
and the count added, somewhat sternly, ‘ Speak 
without hesitation 

‘No one, sir,’ replied the man, ‘except Mad- 
emoiselle’s maid Toinette.’ 

The count was more susceptible of any thing 
affecting Annette than if it touched himself, and 
he immediately replied, ‘If you refer to her in- 
terview with the page this morning, I know 
that already. She told your mistress, who told 
me.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ replied the man—‘I have seen her 
twice before speaking with a man with one 
eye. Old Jerome was talking to me about it; 
for he saw her once, also, when she did not 
knew it, and he said it was very wrong of herto 
do so, for the man was that scoundrel who 
cheated mademoiselle into coming away from 
Castelneau.’ 

‘It was very wrong, indeed,’ replied the 
count; ‘I had hoped that there was not one 
servant in my house who did not love their mas- 
ter.’ 

‘Sir,’ said the old servant, ‘if you say that to 
her, you will break her heart. The girl is not 
a bad girl, but somewhat foolish.’ - 

* Well,’ answered the count, ‘I must trust to 
you and Jerome to send her back to-morrow 
morning early to Gastelneau. She must not re- 
main here any longer. Say nothing to her about 
it to-night, lest more evil should occur ; but let 
her removal be carried through quietly and 
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calmly to-morrow. Annette, my love, you must 
do without assistance from any one, but good 
Dannine, till you return home, which will now 
be soon.’ 

‘Oh, I want but very little,’ replied Annette, 
‘and indeed none. ‘This conduct, too, of Toi- 
nette’s grieves me. I have something more to 
tell you, my dear father; but I will do so in a 
moment or two when we are alone.’ 

The count made asign to the servant to retire, 
and Annette then told him, that she feared her 
maid must have heard her whole conversation 
with Ernest de Nogent, and must have revealed 
it tosome one else. ‘ The girl was in the next 
room,’ Annette said,‘ when he came. The door 
{ had left ajar when [ sat down to read, in order 
that she might ask me any question that she 
wished to put, concerning those things she was 
packing up. Whoever wrote that note must 
certainly have had full information of all that 
passed between us then; and her cheek began to 
burn at the thought.’ 

‘Yes, but neither a knowledge of your cha- 
racter nor of his,’ replied the count; ‘ however, 
dear Annette, it will be better for us to goto 
Castelneau at once, for this man will evidently 
not quit his pursuit easily; and here I have not 
the same power of protecting you and punishing 
him as I should have there.’ 

* But oh! my dear guardian, recollect that 
Ernest is there, and if we go immediately after 
we have heard that such is the case 

‘ l understand you, dear Annette,’ replied the 
count—‘ we will wait a day or two, at all 
events. He cannot accomplish much mischief 
in that time. You know, of course, my dear 
child, who is the man that has done this thing? 

‘I suppose the Baron de Cajare,’ replied An- 
nette.’ 

‘The same,’ answered the count. ‘He has 
been waiting at the place that he appointed.— 
What rash and daring act he would have com- 
mitted, and how he might be protected in the 
commission of snch treacherous baseness, I can- 
not tell; but I grieve to say that, since the fall 
of Monsieur de Choiseul, he has dared to pre- 
sent himself agamn at court, from which he had 
been banished. He has, too, | understand, been 
well receivad.’ 

‘Oh! let us go, said Annette, alarmed at the 
news she heard; for her dislike and fear of the 
Baron de Cajare had grown every hour with her 
affection to Ernest de Nogent— Oh! let us go 
as soon as possible. We can proceed slowly— 
we need not arrive at Castelneau soon ; and any 
where we shall be more safe than here.’ 

The count smiled at herfears. ‘ Nay, nay, 
my Annette,’ he said, ‘he cannot do us much 
harm for a day or two; and in the mean time I 
will write to Monsieur de Choiseul, and tell him 
why we intend to return to Castelneau so 
speedily.’ 

Annette’s feelings of alarm still continued, 
and they were more just than the count’s feelings 
of security. But to show how such was the 
cage, we must once more fora time change the 
scene, 





CHAP. VIII. 
‘So, monsieur le baron! So!’ cried the fat and 


saucy voice of Pierre Jean, ‘ you have been try- 
ing to work with your own tools, and have not 
succeeded! You thought to get off without 
giving me my due, but you can’t doit. She is 
too shrewd to be tricked by such as you; and 
you had better come to my plan soon, for if you 
don’t, I will hand the secret over to sorme one 
else, who will pay me better, I'l] warrant. It 
was but a shabby trick of you to try to walk in 
by another door, while I was holding one open 
for you.’ 

‘ It was a very natural trick,’ replied the Ba- 
ron de Cajare, who had listened, while the 
other spoke, with an unmoaed countenance.— 
‘You don’t suppose that I will meddle more 
with filth than 1 can help, or that I will deal 
with such dirty tools as you, when I can find 
cleaner instruments to work with.’ 

Pierre Jean, to do him but but justice, liked 
straight-forward dealing, so that this raply of 
the Baron de Cajare plesed him perhaps more 
than any thing that Could have been said. 

‘Upon my soul,’ he replied, ‘you are nearly as 
impudent as I myself. You are a hopeful dis- 
ciple, truly, and if you go on at this rate, and 
keep company with me much longer, you will 
be fit to cheat a pickpocket out of the snuff-box 
that he had just fiched from somebody else.— 
What! You call itdealing with cleaner tools, 
do you? Forging another man’s name!—ay, 
and sending a little puny swindler of a boy to 
take advantage of what I told you of the soubrette, 
and make my pretty Toinette believe that the 
urchin was sent by me. Come, come, baron, 
this will not do any more ; you shall either sign 
the paper within these five minutes, and go up- 
on my plan, or I will lay another dog upon the 
rack, and you may whistle for the game.’ 

This sort of language the Baron de Cajare did 
not certainly like at all; and, indeed, during his 
latter conferences with Pierre Jean, his mind 
had been in a state of constant vacillation be- 
tween a strong inclination toriun lis sweet com- 
panion through the body, and a politic disposi- 
tion to be excessively civil to him. He was 
frequently even obliged to pause for a moment, 
in order to decide between these two very op- 

posite alternatives. Such was the case in the 
present instance; but policy put off the satisfac- 
tion of anger till an after-period, and revenge 
took possession of the offence as a thing belong- 
ing to her, and handed it over to memory to be 
accounted for at some future time. The oscil- 
lations of the mind between two such tempta- 
tions generally make it overshoot the exact 
point, and, in the present instance, the baron 
carried his civility too far. 

‘Nonsense, Maitre Pierre Jean, he said, ‘let 
us be good friends, and work together wisely. 
You cannot deny that it was natural enough tor 
me to wish to do what I could for myself with- 
out help; as I find I can’t succeed, however, | 
will show you in a minute that it was not alone 
to save my money. I have been a lucky man 
since last I saw you, and have made my good 
friend Melun’s purse somewhat lighter than, I 
believe, it ever was before; so here are a hun- 
dred crowns for you tobegin with, and now we 
will sign the paper at once; I am quite willing 
to give you any security in my power.’ 
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‘Why, the paper I talked about will do,’ re- 
lied Pierre Jean. ‘It is true, the secret itself 
is worth something; but still, as you cannot 
work it without my help, and it must succeed 
with my help—for no man will like to put his 
neck into a halter if he can avoid it—I have a 
good hold upon you in all ways. This is some- 
thing like doing business, indeed,’ he continued, 
sweeping up the money; ‘and now let us set to 
work heartily. You draw up the paper, and 
then let me look at it.’ 

The paper, being accordingly written by the 
baron, proved satisfactory to Pierre Jean in all 
respects; and, having safely deposited it in an 
inner pocket, he sat himself down, for hitherto 
he had been standing, and proceeded :—‘Now 
let us arrange our plans. You see you are te 
perform, of course, the part of the lover in the 
farce.’ 

‘I suppose so, of course,’ replied the baron, 
‘as you modestly decline taking that part upon 
yourself.’ 

‘Why, I never like to stand ina friend’s way,’ 
replied Pierre Jean, with his usual effrontery ; 
‘however, your plan, then, in pursuit of your 
purpose, is to call upon the old gentleman him- 
self, and, making him a low bow, request the 
honor of his fair ward’s hand.’ 

‘Upon which,’ replied the Baron de Cajare, 
the will make me a low bow, and request me to 
do him the honor of walking out of his house ; 
adding, perhaps, that I am as impudent a 
scoundrel as a man called Pierre Jean.’ 

‘Which, of course, you will take as a compli- 
ment,’ rejoined Pierre Jean; ‘but you will then, 
in reply, say that you are extremely sorry, but 
if you are obliged to do so, your only refuge, 
after leaving his house, in the state of disconso- 
late attachment into which his refusal throws 
you, must be either the river Seine or the cen- 
tral bureau of police.’ 

‘Come, come,’ exclaimed : ie baron, some- 
what sternly, ‘no jesting upon this subject; I 
am, indeed, attached to this young lady, and 





‘To her fortune,’ replicd Pierre Jean; ‘but, 
nevertheless, you will do as I say, monsieur le 
baron; and, moreover, you will be kind enough 
to inform him’—and the man spoke slowly, and 
with a marked emphasis—‘that you feel your- 
self bound to give information at the police 
office in reference to something about the mur- 
der of Gualtier Fiteau, the old goldsmith, for 
which Count H. and the Chevalier M. were 
executed many years ago. ‘ell him that there 
is one person concerned therein still living ;— 
that, having discovered the fact, you are under 
the necessity of naming him to the police, and 
of bringing forward your proofs, not being in 
any way connected with him by blood or mar- 
riage.” 

‘Ah!’ said the baron thoughtfully—‘ah! is it 
so, Monsieur Pierre Jean? But how can I be 
certain that this will produce any effect? | 
must not threaten any thing which I am not 
sure of being able to perform. You must give 
me the proofs, my good friend—you must give 
tne the proofs.’ 

‘That would not exactly suit me,’ replied the 
villain. ‘When I ride, I still like to have the 
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curb thrown over my little finger, even though 
I do not useit, and [ will give you the proofsas 
soon as I find occasion for it. Till then, they 
must rest with me. I will be my own witness 
my good baron: but, if you think this is not 
enough to satisfy the worthy gentleman, and he 
asks any saucy questions about the matter, in 
quire if he recollects his walk with the Count 
H. and the Chevalier M. on the night of the 
murder of Fiteau, and all that happened after- 
wards? Give him a day to think of the matter, 
if he likes it—I can trust tothe effect of thought 
in his case. It never yet made a man who has 
something to be afraid of more bold to have 
time to think over it.’ 

‘Perhaps st,’ said the baron, in a thoughtful 
mood—‘perhaps not. Conscience is the worst 
of bugbears, after all.’ 

‘Conscience or no conscience,’ replied Pierre 
Jean, ‘the expectation of being broken on the 
wheel does not tend to nerve a man’s sinews. 
Tell the count what I say: the prospect will be 
unpleasant to him, you may be sure; and if he 
do not consent himself, and make the girl con- 
sent too, I am very much mistaken. If he do 
act foolishly, the first appearance of Pierre Jean 
on the stage, and a word or two whispered in 
his ear by ear by me, will alter the whole com- 
plexion of the affair, depend upon it, and very 
soon bring him to his senses.’ 

The baron paused for several minutes, think- 
ing deeply over all the man had said, weighing 
every probability, and calculating every result. 

‘It is a hopeful scheme,’ he replied, at length, 
‘the most hopeful scheme I have yet heard of ; 
and if I could be certain that you have sufficient 
evidence to convict him, or even tocast a grave 
suspicion upon him, ] should not in the least 
doubt of success; but the story is improbable. 
Unless, in the very first instance, there were 
strong proof, the accusation would not be listen- 
ed to. He himself may take a high tone, and 
laugh it all to scorn; or, with one of his cold 
and cutting sneers, tell me to make what use of 
my information that I can.’ 

‘Conscience, as you say, my dear sir, con- 
sciene!’ exclaimed the rogue—for the greatest 
villains upon earth know better than any other 
people, because they know it by experience, 
that particular effect of conscience, at least, 
which more or less makes cowards of us all.— 
‘Conscience, my dear sir, conscience! that is 
the thing which will prevent him from either 
laughing you to scorn, or from knocking you 
down with a sarcasm; and as to my having 
proof, rest satisfied that I have evidence enough: 
for there is another man in Paris besides my- 
self who seems to me as much afraid of my 
telling the story as if the case were his own ;— 
because he knows that he will be called upon 
to bear witness when he would rather not. He 
thought to bully me about it, but he is mistak- 
en, and only showed his own game when he 
was trumping my card. I should have a plea- 
sure in repaying him a part of all I owe him, 
some of these days; but no matter for that—go 
you to the count without fear. Why should 
you not go at once? Itisa fine day, and no 
time like the present.’ 

‘I should not be back in time, replied the 
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baron. ‘I am to be with Melun and Rosenval, 
and several others, by eight o’clock—to give 
them their revenge, they call it, but [ say, to 
take mine. I have not forgotten how Melun 
laughed when he thought [ had not a crown left 
in my purse; but I will see him in the livery 
of a valet, or the rags of a beggar, before I have 
done with him.’ 

‘Quite right, quite right!’ answered Pierre 
Jean; ‘but, nevertheless, there is plenty of 
time between this hour and eight o’clock.— 
Think what a glorious prize she would be!— 
Why, I understand that estate ef St. Aubin, 
which you called so pitiful, is worth two thou- 
sand louis of rent. ‘hen, if she have all the 
count can give, what a mighty fortune that will 
be. Come, come, monsiew le baron, make 

uick work with it: put on a new suit, a bold 
p omted stout heart, anda cool head, and godown 
and win the lady without more ado.’ 

The baron smiled. ‘What must be done 
sometime,’ he said, ‘may as well be done at 
once; so I will e’en try my fortune without 
more delay; especially if 1am to give them 
time to consider of it; but I cannot help think- 
ing that part of the plan is bad, Master Pierre 
Jean. The rapid decision, in the urgency of 
the moment, weuld be more in our favor, | 
should think. She will only hate tne for fore- 
ing her inclinations, and hatred is a thing that 
does not diminish by reflection.’ 

‘Pho, pho!’ answered the other, ‘that may be 
with a bungler; but, my dear baron, with a 
sweet man like you, the good impression ias 
be easily given instead of the bad. Why, you 
can teach to believe any thing you like. ‘ell 
her that you are urged on solely by the deepest 
and most passionate love; that her coldness has 
driven you to despair; that you care not what 
rash act you commit so that you win her: that 
you would ruin and destroy yourself and the 
whole world sooner than not obtain her, and 
that she is answerable for all the sius that you 
commit, and the misery that is brought upou 
others, if she do not marry you, now that all 
chance of marrying the other is done away with 
Woman! woman! You have but to do with a 
woman !” 

The baron had smiled at the first part of his 
companion’s speech, amused to find how the 

laying upon the weakdess of human nature was 
brought to a complete science, which every low 
villain could practise; but his feelings towards 
Annette were, in reality, too vehement for jim 
to bear calmly any allusion to Ernest de No- 
gent. He bit his lip, then, till he lett the marks 
of his teeth in it; and merely muttering to himn- 
self, ‘She shall be mine!’ he rose from the table 
at which he had been sitting, locked up the pa- 
pers with which it was covered, and the draw- 
er with money which he had opened, and then 
saying, ‘Well, my good friend, i must lose no 
time, if this is to be done; come to me to-mor- 
row about this hour, and [ will tell you more 
of my success,’—he prepared to set out upon his 
journey. . 

Pierre Jean lingered alittle in the room ; but 
the baron, knowing that he cultivated the vari- 
ous talents which he possessed for small pilfer- 
ing and other methods of appropriation in aid 


of his grander schemes, took care not to allow 
him any opportunity, and sent him out of the 
apartment before he quitted it himself. 

Bidding him adieu, Monsieur de Cajare set 
out with all speed for Versailles. It was not 
long eve he entered the court of the house in- 
habited by the Count de Castelneau, and boldly 
asked for that nobleman. The servant whoap- 
peared in answer to his summons knew him 
well by sight; and, as in all houses, however 
carefully the masters may conceal them, all the 
suspicions and animosities which they expe- 
rience very soon make their way to their do- 
mestics—the man now replied boldly and some- 
what rudely, that his master had ordered no 
person should be admitted. 

‘Nevertheless,’ replied the baron calmly, ‘you 
will be obliged to admit me.’ 

‘Indeed said the man, somewhat startled, 
‘IT certainly cannot edmit you, sir, without fur- 
ther orders.’ 

‘Then go and obtain those orders,’ replied the 
baron; ‘and inform the count that I come upon 
business of importance, which will admit of no 
refusal or delay.’ 

The servant obeyed, and left him at the door; 
but in a few minutes he returned with an 
order to usher him into the presence of the 
count. 

It was scldom that the nerve of the Baron de 
Cajare failed him; for he was a man of deter- 
minced courage, great self-confidence, strong re- 
solution, and much impudence. But on the 
present occasion Various things oppressed him: 
ihe business which he had in hand also wa: 
somewhat obscure even in his own mind. He 
had hurried on into it with an insufficient per 
tion of information to satisfy himself fully, and 
he followed the servant slowly, laying out the 
line of conduct he was to pursue. As the best 
zeneral rule he could adopt, in a case where his 
laformation was vague, he resolved to make his 
language vague also, and not to enter into ans 
particulars till he had again seen Pierre Jean. 
Having formed this resolution, and seeing that 


the attendant watted at the door of a room, he 





hurricad his step, and entered the saloon where 
the Count de Castelneau was seated 


CHAPTER IX. 

Although Annette had quitted the room on 
the announcement of Monsieur de Cajare’s ap- 
proach, yet the Count de Castelneau was not 
ulone. The surgeon, at his request, remained 
with him, and this increased, in some degree, 
the embarrassment which the baron felt. No 
one could have perceived, however, the slight- 
est trace of hesitation or emotionin his counte- 
nance, as he advanced, with a cool air and a 
gracetul bow, to salute the Count de Castelneau. 
‘That gentleman himself certainly did rise tore- 
ceive him, but with so cold an air, and so stern 
a brow, that his feelings towards his visiter 
were not to be mistaken. Little cause as he 
had to expect courtesy or kindly greeting on the 
part of the count, the Baron de Cajare thought 
lit to look upon this reception as rude and in- 
sulting; and the pugnacity of his disposition 
rising with the occasion, soon overcame every 
sort of distaste to the business before him, and 
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he commenced the conversation at once, with- 
out waiting for any farther welcome than the 
mere cold bow with which the count noticed 
his entrance. 

‘Good morning, Monsieur de Castelneau,’ he 
said: ‘I am happy to see you looking so well; 
rumor taught me to believe that you were ill.’ 

‘For once rumor was right, sir,’ replied the 
count. ‘May I ask to what 1 am indebted for 
the honor of this visit ” 

‘Certainly,’ answered the baron—‘you shall 
be informed thereof in one moment. But what 
I have to say had probably better be said to 
yourself alone.’ 

‘I cannot conceive that such a thing is neces- 
sary, sir,’ rejoined the count: ‘one’s surgeon and 
one’s confessor may hear every thing, I believe.’ 

‘In this instance,’ said the baron, ‘you will 
find, in a few moments, my good sir, that your 

eneral rule is not applicable.—I must request 
y, a few minutes’ conversation with you alone, 
though I think they might have been conceded 
at once out of common courtesy.’ 

‘The courtesy, sir, that you have shown to 
me and mine,’ replied the count, ‘has been of 
so uncommon akind, that I might consider my- 
self very well justified in denying your request. 
It shall be granted, however; and my friend 
here will leave us for a moment or two.’ 

The surgeon left the room, and the count 
paused, knowing that silence at such a time is 
the most embarrassing thing that can be inflict- 
ed upon an impudent man who has to begin an 
awkward conference. ‘The baron, however, 
commenced without the slightest hesitation. 

‘I have requested that our communication 
should be private, count,’ he said, ‘as many 
things may occur inthe course of what we have 
to speak of which had better be heard by no 
other ears but our own.’ 

‘I cannot see why, sir,’ answered the count. 
‘As vou have yourself sought the interview, 
which, I confess, I grant very unwillingly, you 
must lead the conversation in what line you 
like, and can therefore avoid anything that is 
disagreeable to yourself.’ 

‘Oh! it is not that I fear at all,’ replied the 
baron: ‘it is not to spare my feelings, but your 
own, that I am solicitous.’ 

‘Indeed’ said the count, dryly—‘pray go on.’ 

‘Well, then, sir,’ proceeded the Baron de Ca- 
jare, ‘let me inform you, that I come to demand 
the hand of Mademoiselle de St. Morin, knew- 
ing the circumstances of her birth and every 
thing concerning her,’ 

‘You come to demand the hand of Made- 
moiselle de St. Morin!’ said the count, repeat- 
ing his words, with a sarcastic turn of the lip: 
‘may I ask upon what grounds this great claim 
is founded ? 

‘I will tell you in one moment, sir,’ replied 
the baron: ‘it is better founded than you are 
aware of. Every principle requires us to give 
up to judgment persons who have been guilty, 
at any period, of great and terrible crimes, or 
who have taken part therein; and thers can be 
but one excuse for not doing so. That excuse 
can only exist when we are connected with the 
criminals by near and dear ties, and when the 
Voice of nature and affection may be supposed 


to overpower a sense of justice. Now, sir, look- 
ing upon Mademoiselle de St. Morin as your 
adopted child, I think the person who marries 
her may consider himself exempt from the duty 
of doing any thing that may injure you, al- 
though the strict law of the land may require 
him to pursue a contrary course—do you un- 
Fe me? 

Not in the least, sir,’ answered the count; 
if vou come here to play the part of the Sphinx, 
with a riddle on your lips, you must even enact 
ya character of CEdipus also, and solve it your- 
self.’ 

‘I think, sir, it can be solved in one moment,’ 
said the baron, ‘and by one word. ‘Turn your 
thoughts back into the past, count, and tell me 
if you recollect the name of Gualtier Fiteau ? 

The couat sat down, for he had hitherto been 
standing, and the deadly paleness which came 
over his countenance showed the baron at once 
that he had touched a tenderspot. ‘I see, sir,’ 
he continued, ‘that you do recollect the name. 
I will beg you to make a still greater effort of 
memory, and tell me whether you remember 
where you were, and how employed, on the 
night and at the moment when Gualtier Fiteou 
was murdered ? 

The count made no reply, but remained in 
death-like silence, with his eyes firmly fixed on 
the ground. The baron, too, added nothing 
more for several moments, leaving what he had 
said to work its effect. Judging from all that 
he saw, that the words already spoken -were 
enough, he determined not to show the scanti- 
ness of his information by attempting to create 
any greater alarm; and a few minutes’ reflection 
confirmed him, not only in acting thus prudent- 
ly, but also in soothing and softening the way for 
concession. 

‘«« Pray be calm, Monsieur de Castelneau,” he 
said. ‘I seek not to pain or to injure you: very 
far from it, ] assure you. I deeply and devoted- 
ly love Mademoiselle de St. Morin. I would do 
any thing on earth to obtain her, and have, per- 
haps, been led by this passion into rash and un- 
justifiable acts ; but still she must be mine; and 
all I now ask is, that you would behave in this 
business, not according to the wild, and some- 
what inappropriate notions, which you have im- 
bibed from that mad nation, the English, but as 
every other parent or guardian in all France 
would, and give her to the man whom, all cir- 
cumstances considered, it is best that she should 
marry.” 

“1 cannot, sir—I cannot force her inclina- 
tion,” burst forth the count. ‘I have promised 
her her free choice, and were I to die tomorrow 
I would not retract from my word.” 

‘< But, doubtless,” said the Baron de Cajare, 
«* Mademoiselle de St. Morin herself will not 
drive the matter to such alternatives, if she be 
left to judge for herself. May | be permitted to 
plead my own cause with her fora few minutes 
alene ?” 

** Ay, and tell har this whole tale,” exclaim- 
ed the count, “false as it is, and baseless altogeth- 
er, to make her abhor one whom she has loved 
from infancy, and s 

‘* Your pardon, your pardon,” said the baron. 
*T have told no tale at all ; and if any thing said 
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be false or baseless, you cannot have the slightest 
occasion to fear it.” 

** Nay, nay,” replied jhe count, “that follows 
not at all. There may be circumstances—nay, I 
deny not that there are circumstances—which 
give to the most innocent the appearance of guilt. 
Do we not all know how often, upon full and 
legal proof, the innocent head has been brought 
to the block, while the guilty one has escaped ?” 

** We do, indeed,” answered the baron; ‘‘and 
therefore, of course, I never dream for one mo- 
ment of entering into any particulars with 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin. I only wish to plead 
my own cause, and to add, in order toshow slight 
claim upon her attention, that your life is in my 
power, without in the least degree intending 
to make use of the means in my hand. May | 
do this ?” 


The count smiled bitterly repeating, ‘Slight 
claim !—Well, sir, I cannot refuse, but you must 
not ask me in any respect to urge her. You 
must not expect that I will make it my request 
even—that I will express a hope or a wish.’ 

‘No,’ replied the baron—‘all I will ask is, 
that if she comes to you for confirmation of my 
words—if she says to you that I have told her 
that your life is in my power—you will reply, 
that I have told her true—ask nothing, demand 
nothing of her—leave her own heart to decide; 
and I call Heaven to witness, if she do decide 
in my favor, that I will make her the best and 
most devoted of husbands.’ 

The count paused without reply for a minute 
or two; and never did a more, terrible or pain- 
ful struggle take place in the breast of man than 
that which raged in his during his silence. It 
was not one feeling singly opposing another; it 
was notalone that apprehension for himselfcom- 
batted his love and tenderness for Annette; but 
it was, that various feelings and passions took 
part against each other in his breast at once, and 
fears of disgrace and shame, affection for An- 
nette, hatred and contempt for the baron, re- 
pugnance to sink himself in the opinion of the 
person he loved best ou carth, and high and no- 
ble principles of what was just, and right, and 
dignified—all arrayed themselves on the one 
side or the other, and maintained for those few 
minutes a fearful conflict in his heart. 


—— however, triumphed—more bv 
its old and rooted power in his mind than any 
thing else. That fear had been the bugbear of 
his life, the spectre which haunted him, the in- 
cubus which crushed down all his joys; and he 
found that he had no power to resist it now. 

‘It must be as you wish,’ said the count at 
length; ‘but I have your promise, your plight- 
ed word, your pledge, that you will say nothing 
of this matter to her; that you will never, nev- 
er, call up a suspicion in her mind against me.’ 

* Never,’ replied the baron— never, if she 
consents to be mine. I will say but what I have 
told you: I will tell her merely that your life 
is In my power.’ 


* Well,’ thought the count—‘ well, I can but 
leave it to herself: it isa sacrifice I will not 
ask, I will not demand ; but if she decides for 
herself, why should I oppose? Let her judge : 
it were cruelty to her to deny her the power of 
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judging where the life ofone whom she loves as 
a father is at stake.’ 

Did this reasoning satisfy him? It would 
seem not; for, in the end, a sort of sarcastic 
smile came upon his countenance, as if he 
scorned himself for using such sophistry ; and 
then a look of deep melancholy succeeded it, of 
bitter, dark, remorseful sorrow ; and pressing 
his hand upon his brow, he slowly left the room. 

* Pray call Mademoiselle de St. Morin hither, 
my good friend,’ he said, entering the cabinet in 
which the surgeon was seated. ‘I wish tospeak 
to her for a moment or two alone.’ 

Annette came quickly, and the count was 
glad that she did so, for every instant of expect- 
ation was terrible. Her eyesinstantly rested on 
his countenance, and she exclaimed, ‘ You are 
ill, my dear father! Oh! what is the matter? 
That base man has agitated and offended you, | 
am sure ! 

‘No, no, my Annette, replied the count, 
shrinking from the terms of condemnation by 
which she designated him to whom he seemed 
driven to consign her for life—* No, my An- 
nette, no—perhaps he may not mean—But, no 
I will not say a word more in his favor,’ he ad- 
ded more firmly. ‘Go to him, my Annette: 
you will find him in thesaloon. Hear what he 
has to say to you, and then decide for yourself. 
Let no other consideration but the feelings of 
your own heart affect you, mychild. It is right 
that you shonld have the power of judging; but, 
oh, Annette! oh, judge wisely and well! 

* But tell me,’ she said, in an agitated voice— 
‘ tell me, my dear father ‘ 

‘ Nay, nay, my dear child, said the count, 
‘ask me no questions: go, decide for yourself. 
No one can decide but you, no one can decide 
for you. Would to God that I could!’ 

Annette stood and gazed at him fora moment 
or two in painful silence; then turned, and, 
summoning all her resolution, with a slow, but 
unwavering step, she sought the saloon in which 
the Baron de Cajare awaited her. 

For a few moments after she had left him, the 
words which he had spoken, exhorting her to a 
firm and wise decision, gave some comfort tothe 
mind of the Count de Castelneau. For a time 
he persuaded hiinself that he had done his duty, 
that he had acted as he ought to act towards An- 
nette; but his judgment was too keen and clear, 
his heart too much accustomed to self-examina- 
tion, for such a delusion to continue long. A 
brief, a very brief space of thought, showed him 
that he was sacrificing her to himself; that he 
was consigning her to the arms of a man whom 
she hated and despised, a man who, he himself 
was confident, would render her miserable fer 
life. He could not deny to his own conscience 
that to accomplish his purpose he was employ- 
ing, even while he seemed to leave her free, the 
most terrible means of compulsion—the com- 
pulsion of her heart’s best feelings and princi- 
ples, the compulsion of her affection for him.— 
He felt that it was base ; he felt that it was de- 
grading ; he felt that he had fallen more than 
ever in his own opinion; and burying his eyes 
in his hands, he shut out all external objects, 
and the predominant sensation was hatred of 
himself. 
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CHAPTER X. 

As soon as Annette entered the saloon, the 
Baron de Cajare advanced towards her, with a 
countenance from which he had banished every 
trace of bad passion. It is not to bedenied that 
he was a handsome and a graceful man, and 
that in his whole address and appearance there 
was something highly courtly and distinguished ; 
but yet Annette could not behold him without 
sensations of dislike and apprehension, which 
certainly were not diminished by the short and 
unsatisfactory conference she had just held with 
the Count de Castelneau. She bowed gravely as 
he approached, but withheld her hand, though 
he seemed about to take it, and seating herself in 
the chair which the count had before occupied, 
she said, ‘ Monsieur de Castelneau informs me, 
sir, that you wish to speak to me.’ 

* You cannot doubt upon what subject, Mad- 
emoiselle de St. Morin,’ said the baron: ‘ it must 
be evident to you, it must have been evident to 
you before you quitted Castelneau, that I do, and 
have long loved you sincerely and dearly.’ 

‘From all I have known and seen, sir,’ re- 
plied Annette, coldly and even bitterly, for the 
very profession of his love seemed an offence to 
her, after the events that had passed—‘ from all 
that I have known and seen, the method you 
have taken to display your love has been some- 
what strange ; but in one word g 

‘Hear me, hear me, first mademoiselle,’ said 
the baron—‘ hear me, before you make any de- 
cision.’ 

‘I have none to make, sir’ replied Annette: 
‘my sentiments were fixed long ago; but go on, 
if you think fit.’ 

* Your opinions may have been formed upon 
wrong grouuds,’ replied the baron; ‘not that I 
intend to deny any thing that I hove done; for 
every strong passion, if it be not a madness 
itself, produces a temporary insanity. Mine has 
certainly done so; for the strongest proof of in- 
sanity is the choice of such means as are most 
likely to defeat the object.’ 

‘You reason too calmly, and too well, for 
madman, sir, replied Annette; ‘but whether 
it were so or not could make no difference to 
me now.’ 

‘The baron bit his lip, but he still replied in 
the same deferential tone. ‘I think it might, 
if you would hear me to an end. In seeking 
your love, and endeavoring to obtain your hand, 
{ have committed many acts which were calcu- 





lated, I acknowledge, at once to deprive me of 


your affection and your esteem‘ but many other 
things that I have done have been mistaken, 
and others have doubtless been misrepresented. 
All, however, have been prompted by love, by 
that deep, intense, overpowering attachment 
which can never be conquered—which will en- 
dure through life, and which must eventually 
produce some return. It is for you to direct 
that love as you will for the future. It is for 
you to address it to the best object; to make it 
the means of recalling me from any thing that 
is evil; of leading me to all that is high, and 
noble, and great; of turning me, in short, from 
wrong to wright, and saving me, by the power 
of affection, from the vice, and crime, and sor- 
row, into which, perhaps, disappointment and 
despair may hurry me.’ 


Annette was now in some degree interested; 
not touched, not shaken in the slightest degree, 
for she loved another, and under no circum- 
stances could she ever love him; but she felt 
grieved for him; and his Janguage had so much 
the air of truth, that she hoped he might be led 
to better things. 

‘Oh! Monsieur de Cajare,’ she said in a 
milder tone, ‘ let me beseech you to think of 
what onght to be the results of disappointment, 
especially when that disappointment itself may 
have been, in some degree, brought about by the 
very erross and evils into which you now talk 
of plunging again. Ought it not, oh, tell me, 
ought it not to chasten and correct? ought it 
not to make you abhor all that is wrong, and 
seek all that is right? Alas! I can give you 
nothing like hope, if you do, indeed, love me 
as you say. I wish that it were otherwise—I 
wish from my very heart that it were other- 
wise; but it cannot be. I do pray and entreat 
that you would urge me no more, for it is quite 
impossible.’ 

‘I must still urge you, Mademoiselle de St. 
Morin,’ replied the Baron de Cajare, somewhat 
sternly; ‘for many results that you know not of 
depend upon your answering my love, and be- 
coming my wife.’ 

The altered tone in which he spoke was to 
Annette rather a relief than otherwise; and she 
replied, ‘To end all in one word, sir, then, I 
have but to tell you that, whatever be the case, 
you never can or will have my hand; nor can 
you obtain my lové, for it is already given to 
another. ‘Thus, whatever may be the conse- 
quences of iny reply, that reply is made.’ 

‘Let me first tell you what does hang upon 
your decision, Mademoiselle de St. Morin,’ said 
the baron. ‘First, there depends upon it the 
life of the Count de Castelneau—next his honor 
—next, his property—next, the fame and name 
of his whole family and relations.’ 

Annette started up from her seat, and gazed 
on him with a look of wild incredulity. 

‘It cannot be!’ she exclaimed—‘oh, no, it 
cannot be!’ 

‘It is? answered the baron, firmly add 
sternly. ‘I would not urge this plea till every 
other argument had failed; but I now tell you 
that it is so; and if you doubt me, ask the count 
himself.’ 

‘T will, I will, cried Annette, wildly; and 
darting from the room, like a bird escaped from 
the hand which has striven to grasp it, she flew 
to the cabinet where she had left her guardian. 
She found him, as we have shown, with eyes 
buried in his hands; and although he heard the 
step which, though still light, was now quick 
and impatient, he raised not his head—he felt 
that he dared hardly look that pure innocence 
in the face. 

She paused, and gazed upon him mournfully ; 
she read in that downcast aspect—she remem- 
bered, in the words that he had spoken to her, 
and in much that she had seen—dark and ter- 
rible signs corroborative of the tale she had just. 
heard. ‘There was a deep mystery, indeed, for 
her mind, in all that she beheld; but if she 
asked herself what was the meaning of all the 
strange and unaccountable changes which had 
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taken place inthe feelings and demeanor of her 

guardian, it was with no touch of curiosity, it 

was with the simple, straight-forward purpose 

of judging what it might be her duty to do, and 

— e resolution to do that duty at any sacri- 
ce. 

She paused, then, and gazed upon the count, 
scarcely trusting her voice to speak She knew 
that the tone thereof—she knew that the very 
first look—would betray, in a a moment, to the 
eyes of her guardian the terror, agitation, and 
despair which were already in possession of her 
heart. 

The moment of decision was, however, now 
come; and in that awful moment the high 
principles and the high soul were not wanting. 
She called up resolution—she nerved her heart 
—she determined to dare all boldly, to hear all 
calmly; and if, by the utmost sacrifice that 
woman could make, she could save him who 
had devoted so much of his life to the task of 
rendering her what she was, she resolved to 
make that sacrifice, should death itself be the 
consequence. Ay! death itself: for now she 
concealed nothing from her own mind; and 
very often, within the last few months, she had 
thought, not only that the grave would be 
preferable to an union with a man whom she 
did not love, but that the grave must follow 
very rapidly upon so terrible, so horrible a 
fate. She now felt most acutely that such an- 
ticipations were not fallacioust ; hat death might 
anticipate such an union, and could not follow 
far behind. For that she was prepared—for 
that she was ready—and the only thing which 
she miscalculated were her powers of going 
through calmly the terrible scenes which were 
to precede that event. She thought that reso- 
lution could master every thing; and in that 
belief, after remaining for several minutes in 
sad and agitated silence, she said, ‘ My dear 
guardian, my dear father, will you not speak to 
your Annette ” 

The count looked wildly up. ‘ Yes, An- 
nette, yes, he said. ‘Do not do it, my child! 
—do not think of it! Reject it at once! Hear 
not of it!’ 

* Listen to me, my father,’ said Annette, 
‘ listen‘to me, I beseech you.’ 

But while she strove to speak calmly, her 
voice shook—the hand which she had laid upon 
his arm trembled violently. ‘ Listen to me, I 
beseech you, for I am somewhat agitated, some- 
what surprised. He tells me—he tells me, that 
if I refuse to wed him, your life will be the sa- 
crifice.’ 

The count paused for a moment, gazing in 
her face, and he then answered, solemnly and 
slowly, ‘I must not lie, even for you, Annette : 
he has said true—my life is in his power. Let 
me tell you, my dear Annette, let me tell you 
how all this happened—.So help me Heaven! I 
am as guiltless as the child unborn.’ 

‘Hush ! she said—‘ hush, my dear guardian ; 
tell me nothing. With me you want no excul- 
pation—I am satisfied of all.—Nothing can 
shake my faith in you. Have I not known you 
from my infancy? There be proofs, my fath- 
er, small, silent proofs in the daily inter- 
course of confident hearts, that not the most 


bitter and condemnatory evidence, and a harsh 
court of law, can ever outweight, even by a 
hair ? 

The count started up, and clasped her in his 
arms, exclaiming, ‘ Bless thee, my Annette! 
bless thee, my sweet child !” 

‘Oh! donot move me,’ she said. ‘Iam too 
weak, too much agitated already. Give me- 
oh, give calmness, to think and act as I ought, 
He has your life in his power. Doyou think, 
my guardian, that he will use that power? Do 
you think that it is quite sure he will attempt to 
use it ? 

‘ He will, my child,’ replied the count ; ‘ but 
make me answer no more such questions, my 
Annette. Since thou hast left me,I have re- 
proached myself bitterly, most bitterly, for sub- 
jecting thee to any such painful decision. The 
moment of feebleness is past. I thank thee, 
my child, for thy bright and beautiful generosity 
towards me! I[thank thee, not only for thy 
willingness to save me at a sacrifice of more 
than life, but I thank thee, also, for having giv- 
en me back myself, and taught me what is right 
todo. Dearest Annette, thou shalt make no 
such sacrifice! ‘Thy fate and fortune, thank 
God, are already secure: I will meet mine as 
may best betide me; but I will not pass my 
child, the beloved child of my adoption, through 
the fire, as an offering to such a demon as this 
who demands thee.’ 

‘ Nay, nay,’ said Annette: ‘can you suppose 
that I will suffer such a thing? Listen to me, 
my dear father. Seat yourself there, and listen 
to your Annette, while she pours forth her 
whole heart towards you.—It is but once in her 
life, perhaps, that she can do so. Nay, let me 
kneel? and asthe count sunk back into the 
chair, she dropped upon her knees beside him. 

‘ Hear me out,’ she eontinued— hear me out : 
my conduct is determined fully and resolutely. 
You know that my heart is already given to 
another, and not this man, and on that point I 
will never deceive him ; but if he chooses to de- 
mand and to receive, as the price of your safety 
and your peace, this cold and lifeless hand, it 
shall be his. Of Ernest [ must not, andI dare 
not speak. His conduct I must not, nor I ought 
not to blame. He has done his duty, doubtless, 
to his family and to his station. God provides 
mitigations for our sufferings even in our griefs ; 
for had Ernest been as devoted to me as I would 
have been to him, this moment might have been 
tenfold more terrible than it now is. Hear me, 
nay, hear me; for in this brief moment, when 
all is to be decided forever, with scarcely the 
slightest pause for thought, it is necessary that I 
should consider all things—ay, my father, and 
se na you forall things Much agony may, 
perhaps, be spared me; for neither must I, nor 
must you suppose, that it is likely I should ever 
wedthis man. Long ere that—if we can so form 
our plan that the terrible day may be delayed— 
long ere that, Annette will be wedded to a stern- 
er lord, but one more calm and true.—Nay, fear 
not, my father: I have norash thoughts; but | 
trust inGod, and know that when in yonder room 
I pledge myself to be his if J /ive—at that in- 
stant the fiat goes forth which shall save me from 
lengthened torture, if it do not relieve me alto- 
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gether from the obligation of that vow. I know 
it, I feel it, and I bless God that it is so; for even 
while he is pleased to afilict me, he gives me the 
highest and noblest of consolations, the power of 
showing my love and gratitude towards you.— 
Nay, nay, afew words more; andI pray you do 
not weep, for I could weep too, and I would fain 
resist those tears; but let us now speak of things 
more important. My resolution is now taken.— 
Now so secure that, it leads to good and not to 
evil. Letusremember, that my hope is indeath, 
not life; and if I die before the day, this man— 
this false, base man—may still betray you.—We 
must have sureties—we must have bonds, that 
this terrible thing is not done for nothing. Oh! 
my guardian, I am too inexperienced in such mat- 
ters to know what will be security enough—you 
must judge of that. Come with me, come with 
me, and fix him firmly to some engagement from 
which his craft and subtilty cannot escape, oth- 
erwise, through life, you will be his slave, after 
Annette is gone. Come with me, for I have not 
wisdom to deal with things so important; and, 
to say truth, I feel Taint, and somewhat dizzy 
with this agitation.’ 

The count rese from the chair in which during 
the last few minutes, he had been seated, with 
his hand shading his eyes. He had evidently 
been moved by verious emotions; sometimes he 
had trembled violently; and once the tears had 
rolled slowly down his cheeks. Latterly, how- 
ever, he had been very calm, and had made no 
movement whatsoever. 

When his hands were now withdrawn, how- 
ever, the drops were gone from his eyes, though 
his face was deadly pule. 

‘Sit down, my Annette,’ he replied, ina calm 
tone: ‘rest here tilll return. I will settle the 
whole matter with the Baron de Cajare.’ 

Annette, who felt her strength and courage 
failing—whcse heart, now that all was said and 
done—that the decision was made, and the ener- 
gy of action passed away—was sick unto the 
death,—Annette did as he told her, and the 
count took two steps towards the door. In that 
brief moment, however, tne truth flashed upon 
her mind: she started up, sprang forward, and 
caught him by the arm. ‘* Youshall not refuse 
hii ! she cried, * you shall not refuse him !—did 
I know that, for my sake, you suffered, I should 
die a thousand and a thousand times in one, Oh, 
no, no! you shall not refuse him!’ 

‘ My child? cried the count vehemently —‘so 
help me Heaven! as, with my consent, you shall 
never be his. Death is an empty name: within 
ten short years that must be my portion, beyond 
all doubt ; and as for the disgrace, none that the 
hissing lips and pointed finger of popular error 
could direct al me would be equal for one moment 
to the shame—the burning shame—that I now 
feel in having, for one instant, thought of sacrifi- 
cing thee to save my worthless existence. Let 
me go, my child—let me go, to quench this*fire 
that is at my heart.’ 

* Never, never, cried Annette, clinging to him 
—‘ never, never, my father—this is my task, this 
ismy duty. Hear me, hear me,oh! I beseech 
you, hear me.—I am willing, I am ready: if you 
die, I will die with you.’ 

The count unclasped her arms, and broke 


away, but as he did so, Annette fell at his feet 
upon the floor. The count gazed at her for a mo- 
ment, but she lay there insensible; and he hesi- 
tated whether to leave her and fulfill his purpose 
at once with the baron, or to stay and endeavor 
to recall her toconsiousness. Tenderness, how- 
ever, for Annette prevailed, and stooping down, 
he raised her from the ground. She had 

so pale, however, so eneatie was the expression 
of om countenance, the fainting fit into which 
she had fallen was so like death itself, that the 
count became alarmed, and called aloud for as- 
sistance. 

Good old Donnine hurried quick, at her mas- 
ter’s voice; some other servants followed; and 
the loud lamentations which were now made, 
soon called to the chamber not only the surgeon 
but the Baron de Cajare himself. ‘The count, at 
the moment he entered, was holding Annette in 
his arms, and the eyes of the two met. But ev- 
ery thing like fear had left the countenance of 
Monsieur de Castelneau, and he exclaimed aloud, 
‘Get you hence, demon, get hence! You see 
what you have done. Get you hence, and never 
let me see your face again.’ 

‘I fear you must hear from me though, Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau,’ said the baron, with a bitter 
sneer upon his lip—‘I fear you must hear from 
me; and that you shall do right speedily.’ 

‘Play what scoundrel part you will, sir,’ re- 
plied the baron, ‘ but only rid me of the presence 
of a villain.’ 

The baron raised his finger with a menacing 
look, and without more words quitted the room. 


CHAP. XI. 

The Baron de;Cajare sat in his dressing-room 
some few hours after the period of his visit to 
Versailles. He was not by any means so calm 
and sedate as usual in his demeanor; and the 
valet who was attending upon him remarked, 
that there was a degree of irritability and impa- 
tience in his whole conduct which was very un- 
common with him; for to say the truth, and to 
do him but justice, in his every-dey commerce 
with the world, he was of a very tranquil and 
even temper, reserving the display of violent 
passions for great occasions alone, and even then 
guiding them with a sufficient degree of power 
to prevent them from ruffling his manner or dis- 
turbing his voice and look. Such, however, as 
I have just said, was not the case at present, 
and the reason was very plain. There were two 
passions active in his breast, not one—neither 
loved to give way, and they irritated him by the 
struggle between them. Those two were the 
same we have before noticed—two of the most 
violent, if not the most powerful, in the human 
breast—love and revenge; and they were also 
the two most strong in his own nature and cha- 
racter, however strange it may seem to say, that 
such a man was capable of love. Still so per- 
verse a thing is human nature, so strange and 
so wild are the alliances which take place be- 
tween different passions in our breast, that his 
interview with Annette during that morning 
had increased both his attachment to herand his 
determination by some means to obtain her.— 
Vanity armed herself in the same cause as love ; 
and pride, unconquerable pride, only bowed 
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the head for the purpose of triumphing more 
campletely. 

Towards the Count de Caltelneu, however, 
his feelings were very different. There, unmi- 
tigated hatred and the thirst for vengeance were 
predomiuant ; and sooner or later to work his 
dastruction, and take a terrible account of every 
sarcastic look and cutting word that the count 
had directed towards him, was his firmest and 
strongest resolution ; still, how to gratify both 
these passions was a question of great difficulty, 
which troubled him sorely to solve. The desire 
of revenge, however, was, if auy thing, the 
strongest of two; and he resolved in his mind, 
with bitter pleasure, the thought of giving up 
the Count de Castelneau to justice, and of mak- 
ing his sufferings and his shame a means of 
driving Annette to his own purposes. Perhaps 
there might even be a dark expectation and de- 
sire in the bottom of his heart, of obtaining her 
hand, by holding out the hope of saving her 
guardian’s life, and then of punishing her for 
her coldness, by disappointing that hope, and 
leaving him to his fate. Such, there is reason 
to suppose, were the purposes which he longed 
to accomplish ; and though the complication of 
feelings from which those purposes arose were 
most strange, yet it is no less true that hatred, 
and revenge, and love, were all mingled togeth- 
er, and that in his evil heart there existed a 
passion for Annette de St. Morin, which we are 
forced to call love, combined with the desire of 
wounding and grieving its object. ‘To accoin- 
plish such things, however it was necessary 
that he should possess more information than 
he already had obtained, and that he should win 
the dark, low scoundrel, from whom he had de- 
rived his first intelligence of the assailable point 
in Count de Castelneau’s character, and render 
him a mere tool in his hands. To do so was 
most difficult, however, for the desperado was 
as shrewd and keer as he was unprincipled 
and base. Bribery, indeed, was the only method 
to be employed with him; but then no reliance 
could be placed on him when he was bribed ; no 
one could reckon for an hour that some superior 
temptation would not lead him to betray any 
trust reposed in him; and though the Baron de 
Cajare, to obtain his object, would have made 
any sacrifice of mere money that could be made, 
though he would have invited cupidity, and 
glutted the desires of the ruffian in his service, 
yet he well knew that the wealth of the Count 
de Castelneau enaqled him to command far 
greater means; and that, therefore, if Pierre 
Jean chose to apply to him, and to extort from 
that nobleman large sums as the price of silence, 
vengeance and love might both be disapyointed. 
His first object, therefore, was to bind the ruf- 
fian to him by such ties as it would be his inte- 
rest to keep inviolate, and his next, to prevent 
any actual communication between Pierre Jean 
and the count. For this double purpose he had 
already sent for him; and he now sat waiting 
with an eager and impatient mind, revolving all 
his dark schemes, and giving himself alternately 
to the one and the other of the impetuous pas- 
sions which struggled in his bosom. 

In the mean while, his valet aided to dress 
him with scrupulous exactness; for the money 


which was to be the bribe of his base agent was 
yet to be obtained, at least in part ; and the 
means which the baron had to employ in order 
to gain it, led him naturally into that society 
where luxury and ostentation were carried to the 
highest possible pitch. Before he was com- 
pletely dressed, Pierre Jean himself appeased; 
and although the valet was, in his master’s opin- 
ion, one of those old and tried servants of his 
will, who might be safely trusted with many a 
delicate secret, yet the baron dismissed him on 
this occasion, and proceeded with his toilet un- 
aided. 

As he went on, he detailed to Pierre Jean all 
that had occurred at Versailles; but to his sur- 
prise, he found that his companion’s view of 
the progress he had made was very different 
from his own. Pierre Jean declared that no- 
thing could be more favorable than the result ; 
asked whether he could expect the count and 
the young lady to yield all at once; and, as re- 
venge, for the mere sake of, vengeance, without 
any thing to be got by it, was to the eyes of the 
sharper mere vanity and folly, he could not at 
all understand why the baron dwelt so much 
upon the bitter and insulting conduct of the 
Count de Castelngau. 

‘Why it seems to me,’ he replied to some 
angry observatious of Monsieur de Cajare, ‘it 
seems that the old gentleman did as much as 
could be expected on the first trial. Fear isa 
thing that one must not make too much of in 
one’s dealings, for if pushed too hard it cures 
itself. A man gets angry and forgets his fear 
altogether ; but it has one great advantage over 
every other sort of means, for it does not wear 
out, and may be used again and again every day; 
each day driving on the matter you aim at a bit 
more and more, till it is all accomplished.— 
Now you see this morning you pressed the 
count somewhat too hard, and made the man 
angry, as well he might be; but just let me go 
to him to-morrow, and I'll bring the matter 
round, Ill warrant ye.’ 

This proposal, as we have already shown, did 
not at all accord with the baron’s views, and he 
therefore answered, ‘ No, no, my good friend, I 
have determined upon a different course—I will 
punish this Count de Castelneau, and marry the 
young lady too; but if we can arrange our mat- 
ters properly, before to-morrow at this hour the 
count shall be in the Chatelet.’ 

‘That may suit your views, monsieur le 
baron,’ replied Pierre Jean; but I do not see 
how it would agree with mine. Now the mon- 
ey is to be paid to me, you know, when you 
marry this pretty Annette; but if you put the 
Chatelet, you will never marry her at all. As 
long as this little business of the counts isa 
secret, we have some influence over him; but 
the moment that you have made the change 
public, you lose your power, for you have done 
your worst. No,no, my good friend the baron, 
that’s a bad card—don’t play it till you have 
got no better.” 

«« But suppose,” replied the baron, “it should 
be as pleasant to punish this Count de Castel- 
neau as to marry Mademoiselle de St. Morin, 
what say you then ?” 

** Why I suppose such a thing is possible,” 
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said the man, “though it’s very foolish ; but at 
the same time, that wouldn’t make it suit me a 
bit the better.” 

* T am not quite so foolish as you think,” an- 
swered the baron, “as I will show youin a few 
minutes ; and as for you your part of the trans- 
action, I can make it suit you just as well; for 
if | pledge myself to pay you the same sum on 
the condemnation of the count as [ was to pay 
on my marriage with the lady, the matter will, 
of course, be equal to you.” 

“I do not know that exactly,” replied the 
man—‘I do not want to hurt the count. The 
girl was very civil to me when I was _ bringing 
her up from Castelneau, and had such a win- 
ning way with her, that she had almost turned 
my head, and made me do a very silly thing — 
So I would rather show her a little kindness 
than an unkindness; and though it is no great 
kindness, indeed, to marry her to you, yet I 
suppose she would not be much worse off than 
most women—poor devils! we lead them hard 
lives of it, any how. But let me hear your plan 
farther, my good friend the baron. You spoke 
just now as if you intended to marry her after 
all; now how is that to be brought about? I 
must see my way clearly, you know.” 

“‘ Why thus, then,” said the baron—“<I will 
tell you the general points, Master Pierre Jean; 
but, having done so, remember I intended to 
have the whole management of the matter in 
my own hands, if you are to have your reward 
at all. In the first place, I propose to lodge my 
information against the count with the police 
to-morrow. You aie,on your part, to keep 
yourself quiet, aud out of the way, till the prop- 
er time, and to obey my directions in every 
thing. Havihg, then, snown the girl that I am 
in earnest, 7 will tell her that the count’s life 
depends upon me; that if she will immediate- 
ly give me her hand, I will set the count free.” 

Stay, stay, stay,” cried Pierre Jean ; “‘ how 
will you manage that ?” 

“* By suppressing your evidence and sending 
you out of the country,” replied the barn. 

“It is a pleasant place, Paris,” said Pierre 
Jean. ‘‘] am not fond of travelling, for my 
own part. [am adomestic man, and fond of 
my own home, and never like going abroad ex- 
cept upon matters of business.” 

‘“‘T understand you,” rejoined the baron, bit- 
terly; “but you do not, of course, suppose that 
Iam such a fool in dealing with a rascal like 
you not to calculate his price to a farthing, be- 
fore-hand.” 

“You are a wise man, baron‘” answered 
Pierre Jean, ‘‘and not a fool; but between buy- 
ers and sellers, you know, there may be a dif- 
ference as to the price. Now what do you 
think I should require for going abroad ?” 

‘{ do not know,’ replied the baron; ‘but I 
know what it will suit me exactly to give ; and 
in order to make no mistake, I have put all the 
items upon this scrap of paper beforehand, that 
we may come to the point at once. If I require 
you to go abroad, you know, it will be when my 
marriage with Mademoiselle de St. Morin is se- 
cure; so you will then have, in the first place, 
your five thousand louis: now what do you de- 
mand more ” 


‘ Ten thousand crowns,’ replied the scoundrel. 

‘ There, said the baron, as to alineina 
paper which he held in his hand,‘ you see I 
have put down that sum beforehand.’ 

‘ [am delighted to find,’ answered Pierre Jean, 
‘that you have a just appreciation of my abili- 
ties ; and now for the other articles, monsiéur le 
baron.’ 

‘ Well, then, at once,’ replied the baron, <I 
am ready to give you the five thousand louis, if 
the count be condemned, or if I marry the young 
lady. ‘Ten thousand crowns in addition if Iam 
obliged to send you from the country, and one 
hundred crowns each day that the business is 
going on from the period of my laying the in- 
formation till the whole is settled one way or 
the other; but solely upon condition that you 
obey my orders to the letter; that you go no- 
where but where I permit you to go; and that 
you give me full and complete information as to 
all that you know.” 

‘For which I am to have,” added Pierre Jean, 
‘the sum of five hundred livres to spend this 
night in a grand carouse with my friends.’ 

‘So be it,’ said the baron. ‘ Are we agreed ?” 

‘Why I have one slight objection left, re- 
plied Pierre Jean. ‘ That Monsieur Morin—that 
troublesome Monsieur Morin—gave me notice 
the other day that I had better not interfere with 
things that do not concern me; for that there 
was a noose round my neck which might soon 
be jerked up. He was speaking of this very af- 
fair at the time, and it was that that he aimed 
at, I am sure.’ 

‘Ha!’ said the baron, ‘then we must be on 
our guard against him. What! you think he 
warned you not to impeach this man? That 
might be a severe charge against Monsieur Mo- 
rin himself.’ 

‘Meddle not with him, monsieur le baron, 
meddle not with him,’ cried Pierre Jean. ‘No 
man ever meddled with him yet that did not re- 
pent it. There is but one man in all France 
whom I fear, and he is the man.’ 

‘Nevertheless,’ replied the baron, ‘we must 
have that charge of partiality behind our hand, 
in case he interferes in any way with our pro- 
ceedings. In the first place, however, you will 
see my plan already answers well, for [ intend 
to make the charge in my own name, and not 
in yours, reserving my witnesses till the cause 
is tried. Should it be necessary to bring you 
forward at all, the first part of your evidence 
will show, if I understand you aright, that 
you have already spoken with this Pierre Morin 
on the subject, and that he has neglected his 
duty in not instituting immediate inquiry.’ 

‘Why, bless you, my good friend the baron,’ 
exclaimed his saucy companion, ‘Pierre Morin 
knows the whole business as well as I do.— 
‘There’s nothing takes place in France that he 
does not know, indeed, and of that affair, of 
course, no one knows so much ; for it was upon 
his evidence that two of the men were convict- 
ed and executed. He shut them both into a 
room, and kept them there, until the police 
came. How he happened to let the other one 
out I cannot tell; but certain it is, that there 
was 2 third man with them as they went to- 
waads Fiteau’s house at the very time and hour 
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the old man was murdered. I cannot doubt 
that the third man went to the very door with 
them, for I saw him ; and it is not less sure that 
that third man was the Abbe de Castelneau. 
The reason of his letting him off is clear 
enough. Before that time, the abbe had adopt- 
ed his daughter.’ 

‘Ay, and that is the reason, too,’ said the 
baron, ‘why he now attempts to screen him 
from justice! But if I have my will,’ he mut- 
tered, in a low voice, ‘the sword of justice shall 
fall on his own head _[ will to the lieutenant 
himself, and tell the whole story to his private 
ear. I will go thither directly.’ 

‘The lieutenant-general is ill,’ replied Pierre 
Jean—‘he has been ill for a long while now— 
and every thing passses through this man’s 
hands.’ 

‘He is not so ill as to refuse to see me,’ re- 
joined the Baron de Cajare : ‘I will go to him 
immediately. I would give this right hand to 
break that Pierre Morin on the same wheel 
where the Count de Castelneau shall perish.’ 

*You will be too rash, my dear baron, you 
will be too rash,’ replied Pierre Jean: ‘you will 
ruin us all, if you don’t mind, by giving way to 
your temper. However, do not start up insuch 
a hurry! Remember, you have twolittle things 
to do for me, before you go. First, to draw up 
a certain paper embodying all the particulars 
upon which we have agreed ; for all must goon 
safely, my good friend. I must have all my re- 
wards and recompenses written clearly down; 
and you may put any thing you like into the 
agreement, on your part, which you may think 
will bind me up tight. Come, my good friend, 
it must be done before we part; so it may be 
as well to do it at once; for until that paper is 
a = I shall consider myself as free todo what 

ike.’ 

This sort of freedom, however, was not at all 
that which the baron wished Pierre Jean to en- 
joy ; and, hurried on by the eagerness of pas- 
sion, he would have consented to any thing 
rather than forego the opportunity for revenge 
which seemed now opened before him. He ac- 
cordingly sat down to draw up the paper, but, 
notwithstanding his hasty eagerness, it occupied 
considerable time; for the baron strove hard to 
avoid entering into particulars, and Pierre Jean 
would pass nothing whatsoever that was not 
distinctly specified. ‘The promised reward for 
every act.to°be performed was marked with per- 
feet’ 3 and it cannot be denied, that 
the passions of the Baron de Cajare, with all his 
wit and cunning, led him to draw up a docu- 
ment which placed him greatly in the power of 
the man with whom he was dealing. ‘And 
now, Master Pierre Jean,’ he said, ‘before I give 
you these five hundred livres, you will recollect 
that you are to return to this house before mid- 
night. I will have a room prepared for you, 
where you can remain with comfort and con- 
venience. There you must continue, well taken 
care of, during the whole of each day, and never 
go forth without my permission. If you put 
your foot over the threshold, you lose your hun- 
dred crowns for that day.’ 
tm Pierre Jean consented without the least hesi- 
tation; but it must not be thence inferred that 


he had any intention whatsvever of keeping one 
of the promises he made a moment longer than 
was pleasant and mw for him to do so. 
The baron certainly had the strongest tie upon 
him that he could have, which was that of mer- 
cenary interest. By it, he thought he could do 
every thing, indeed; but he had yet to learn, 
that there is no bond that is binding upon aman 
without principle. Suspicion, indeed, which 
sad experience forces even upon the virtuous 
and the good after long commerce with the 
world, is never absent from the wicked and the 
base; for their own hearts supply the most con- 
vincing proof of that treachery and deceit which 
they guard against in others. Thus, nothing 
like confidence could ever dwell in the bosom of 
the Baron de Cajare, and he did, of course, en- 
tertain the most lively doubts of the low com- 
panion of his inicuity: but he was obliged to 
content himself by taking the best precauti-ns 
that he could; and the moment Pierre Jean had 
received the money and departed, the noble- 
man called his valet, and ordered him to have 
the man followed, and all his actions watch- 
ed. The valet bowed low, in his usual grave 
and silent manner; but the baron thought that 
he perceived the slightest possible smile curl- 
ing his lip, and from that moment he suspected 
him also. 





CHAPTER XII. 

‘I am afraid,’ said the surgeon, as he bent over 
Annette, ‘that I must open a vein. Thisseems 
to me to be no common fainting fit, but the stun- 
ning effect of some terrible agitation. I can do 
no harm to take a little blood, and must, at all 
events, relieve the heart.’ 

‘Hush!’ cried the count, who supported her 
head upon his arm, ‘she revives’—and as he 
spoke, a sort of faint shudder passed over the 
fair form that lay pale and deathlike before their 
eyes. 

‘Who is that ringing the great bell so furious- 
ly ? demanded Monsieur de Castelneau the next 
moment, speaking in a low voice to one of the 
servants. ‘Go to the porter and see ; aed if that 
villain, the Baron de Cajare, be returned on any 
pretence, drive him forth with blows, and say I 
made you. My Annette, my sweet Annette !— 
See, she opens her eyes.—Be comforted, my be- 
loved child—all will go well.’ 

Annette raised her hand faintly to her head, 
and looked languidly round for a moment or two, 
then suddenly fixed her eyes upon the door, 
and clasped her hands together with an expres- 
sion in which joy and pain were strangely 
mingled. At the same instant, there was a 
quick and hurried step in the room, and Ernest 
de Nogent rushed in and cast himself on his 
knee beside her. 

‘My Annette!’ he exclaimed, catching her 
hand, and pressing his lips upon it again and 
again—‘my beloved Annette! they have weund- 
ed and grieved you: they have well nigh killed 
you—I see it—iI see it, my own, my beloved 
bride. But the grief and the pain are over, my 
Annette: the agony that we have both suffered 
is past. I have found my father, as I knew | 
should find him, eager, anxious, that you should 
be mine. He bids me tell you, dear one, that 
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if he could have chosen from the whole world 
for his son’s happiness, he would have chosen 
none but you. He bids me say that there is no 
obstacle, no hesitation, not a shade of doubt. 
Nay, dear Annette, nay,’ he continued, ‘why 
do you turn from me towards the count, with 
such a look of agony and grief? What has hap- 
pened? Surely, surely, Monsieur de Castelneau 
will not object ? 

‘Far from it, Ernest,’ replied the count, tak- 
ing Annette’s hand and placing it in his: ‘she 
is yours, she is ever yours!’ 

‘Oh no! exclaimed Annette in a faint voice, 
withdrawing her hand. ‘I promised—I prom- 
ised, but now !—Oh Heaven! this is terrible ? 

‘You promised nothing, my Annette,’ said the 
count: ‘all that is at an end, and for ever. I 
myself have terminated all that, and he is 
gone.’ 

‘But you, but you! cried Annette, ‘but you, 
my father! what will become of you? 

‘Mind not me,’ replied the count. ‘What is 
done, is done, Annette. Before this time it is 
all beyond recall, and were it not, I would make 
it so even now.’ 

Annette covered her eyes with her hands and 
wept, while Frnest de Nogent gazed alternately 
upon her and upon the count with a look of 
grief, and surprise, and disappointment. 

‘I had hoped,’ he said at length, ‘to have com- 
municated to you, dear Annette, part at least of 
the joy that I myself felt. It is very, very sad 
to find that my coming seems to give you more 
pain than pleasure.’ 

‘Qh, say not so, Ernest, say not so,’ cried An- 
nette, clasping his hand in her own eagerly. 
‘You cannot, cannot tell what it is I feel—you 
cannot tell how I am circumstanced.’ 

‘Will you not give me some explanation, then” 
asked Ernest de Nogent. 

‘I! fear I must forbid any such thing at pre- 
sent,’ said the surgeon, interfering: ‘it is only 
too requisite that Mademoiselle de St. Morin 
should be kept perfectly calm and tranquil for a 
time.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ rejoined the count, ‘nothing will 
calm her so much as a full explanation with 
Monsieur de Nogent. Let us but pause for a 
few moments, till she has recovered some 
strength. Now, my good triends,’ he added, 
speaking to the servants, ‘now, all but Donnine 
had better leave the room.’ 

His orders were obeyed; and all that the sur- 

geon thought necessary for the purpose of re- 
storing Annette completely was done as speedi- 
lyas possible. The moments that intervened, 
indeed, were moments of deep anxiety to all, 
exeeot the Count de Castelneau, whose resolu- 
lion was by this time taken, and who watched 
Annette’s looks eagerly, till at length her natu- 
ral color returning, though but faintly, to her 
cheek and lips, he said,‘ Now, my dear Annette, 
can you bear this explanation ? 
_ ‘Oh yes,’ she answered, ‘if it may be given— 
if it ought to be given—it would relieve me 
more than any thing; for Ernest would counsel, 
and assist, and support us. But think, my fath- 
er, oh, think! can you give that explanation to 
any one?’ 

‘I can, dear Aanette,’ replied the count ; ‘for 


it will soon be given by others if not by me.— 

My mind is made up also—my conduct is de- 
termined. I will shake this weight from my heart 
which has rested so long upon it, which has 
been my burden through life. and has well nigh 
pressed me down intothegrave. It is but right, 
too, my Annette, that he should know all, and 
the sooner it is told the better. Are you pre- 
pared, my beloved child ?” 

“Oh yes,” she said : ‘nothing can be such an- 
guish as to think that Ernest may doubt or sus- 
pect me.” 

Doubt or suspect you, dear one!” said Ernest, 
pressing her hand in his. ‘Who that knows 
you could do so for amoment? I see that some- 
thing terrible has occurred that I do not under- 
stand, and the supense has been very painful to 
me ; but still my Annette, if there be any on 
that you would prefer unsaid, let it not be tol 
on my account; nor suppose, for one moment, 
that suspicion, or fear, or doubt of any kind will 
linger in my heart.” 

Annette extended her hand to him, and look- 
ed towards the count, with a glance that seem- 
ed to ask, ‘Is he not worthy of my love?” 

Every one having left the room except the 
three persons most interested, the count paused 
for a moment, looking down fixedly on the floor; 
and then raising his head, he detailed to Ernest 
de Nogent, with his usual calm tone and clear 
perspicuous brevity, the principal points of all 
that had occurred during the morni He did 
not conceal Annette’s willingness to devote her- 
self for him; but he connected it at once with 
her belief that Ernest himself had forsaken her ; 
and he added a few brief but powerful words, 
displaying the agony of mind which she had 
suffered, and the certainty she had felt that 
death would terminate her sufferings before the 
sacrifice was completed. 

Ernest de Nogent listened with painful inter- 
est, and Annette’s tears flowed fast at the reca- 
pitulation. At length, however, at the allusion 
made to his silence, Ernest exclaimed, ‘1 have 
been foolish, very foolish—I ought to have 
written at once; but I wished to bear to my 
dear Annette immediately the assurance that my 
father’s willing consent was given. I knew he 
would give it; I was confident that he would 
not hesitate for a moment; and therefore it was 
I set out at once for Castel Nogent without 
writing, that I might not pain and agitate her 
by long expectation. But now, Monsieur de 
Castelneau,’ he continued, ‘may I be permitted 
to know what is the terrible secret possessed by 
this base man, in order that we may judge how 
to deal with him ?” 

The count gazed upon him with a melancho- 
ly smile, and replied, ‘Your appearance and 
coming hither this day, my young friend, has 
relieved my mind of part of its load. What- 
ever befalls me, the happiness of this dear girl 
will be secure. To you I give her, to you I 
trust her! It is a precious and a sacred charge; 
but I know that you will never fail me, and 
therefore I repose in confidence on you. As for 
the rest, my conduct was determined before _ 
came, and it is now more firmly fixed than 
ever. I will tell you what is this secret ; for I 
am resolved, when this villain makes his charge 
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against me, to relate the whole tale simply and 
truly, and then to abide the consequences, be 
they what they may. I know my own inno- 
cence, though I cannot prove it; andGod knows 
my innocence, too, who may better make it ap- 
pear. 

‘It is now more than eighteen years ago that 
the circumstances occurred on which this man 
will found his charge. I was then, Monsieur 
de Nogent, in the prime of life; past the first 
rash epoch of youth, in the full vigor of body 
and mind, and without one faculty or feeling in 
the least decayed. According to the usual ac- 
ceptation of the word, I had been well educat- 
ed, for | had been instructed in various sciences, 
| had acquired much knowledge of different 


kinds, and I was as learned as most men, be - 


their profession what it may; but in the true 
and real sense of the word I was ill-educated ; 
for I had been taught no moral restraint, I had 
gone through none of the discipline of the 
heart. I was sent forth, in fact, to educate my- 
self. It was as if arms were put into my hands, 
and I were bidden to use them, without being 
told how. Cast upon the world early, and hold- 
ing many of those rich benefices which are most 
scandalously given to men who are not, in fact, 
churchmen, the means of various sorts of grati- 
fication were open to me, and life was one great 
experiment, which I hastened forward to make 
vithout experience and without fear. I visited 
many countries, went through many scenes, and 
did many acts, on the details of which I need 
not dwell. I had strong passions, and I indulged 
them in various ways; but the indulgence was 
not altogether merely for the sake of vicious 
gratification, it was rather in pursuit of some- 
thing higher, better, nobler, which I had not 
yet found. I was seeking for happiness, in 
short, but my search was without a guide ; 
though I fancied that philosophy was leading 
me. I believed that the only real way to dis- 
cover in what happiness consisted was to taste 
all enjoyments, to endeavor to separate the in- 
gredients of every pleasant cup, and to take 
trom each the elements which satisfied me most. 
You may judge yourself what was the result, 
both upon my character and upon my fortune. 
At the end of a few years, the first was deeply 
injured, the second ruined altogether. The 
eflect upon my mind and heart alarmed me more 
than all the rest. I felt that the state of false 
and unsatisfactory excitement in which [-lived 
was producing a habit that I could not cast off; 
a craving for the same stimulating food stronger 
and stronger every day. I struggled against it 
made efforts to free myself—I proposed to 
my spirit calmer pleasures, gentler, more virtu- 
ous enjoyments. Some of these schemes I even 
put in practice; and, amongst the rest, for my 
early blessing and my eternal salvation, I adopt- 
ed this sweet child, the softener of my heart, 
the purifier of my mind, the sanctifier of all my 
feelings to nobler and to holier things. But 
while God granted me a blessing, he also gave 
a warning and a punishment. I have said that 
my fortune was ruined: I was endeavoring to 
retrieve, to save some small thing out of the 
wreck of all, togive me the means of educating 
and providing for the child of my adoption. 
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There was a prospect of success—but ever, when 
a man is r, the world presses on him the 
more hardly; and adversity, like a dog who has 
hunted dowp a deer, seizes him by the throat 
every time he tries to struggle up. My credit- 
ors pressed hard upon me; and those towhom I 
had lent sums of money were rarely found in 
circumstances to repay them. Amongst other 
claims against me, was a debt to a man named 
Fiteau—a hard, cold-minded old man—who sud- 
denly called for his money, and I was obliged to 
pay him, though it left me penniless in the 
world. In that evil hour I encountered in the 
street two old acquaintances, of no very high or 
pure character. They were both men of rank, 
and had once been men of fortune, but were 
now as poor as myself in purse, and, I may ven- 
ture to say, much poorer still in principle. One 
of them, the Count H., owed me a considerable 
sum, but I was quite hopeless of his ever dis- 
charging the debt. He had given me a bond 
for it; but I knew him to live, asso many other 
men do live in Paris, solely by the proceeds of 
the gaming table. I met him, however, and the 
Chevalier de M., just towards dusk, on the 
evening of a bright April day, and, in the pain 
and anxiety of the moment, I told them what 
had just occurred with this Gualtier Fiteau. 
When I came up, I had remarked something pe- 
culiar in the manner of both. They had been 
talking vehemently and eagerly together, but in 
low tones, and as soon as I approached, became 
silent atonce. The count seemed to fancy that 
what I said regarding Fiteau had for its object 
to make him pay me the sum he owed me; and 
he replied with a peculiar smile, that I shall 
never forget,— 

‘*Well, well, my dear abbe, wait till to-mor- 
row, and perhaps [ shall be able to discharge 
the whole.’ 

*<«Nonsense, count,’ I answered; ‘why, you 
are well nigh as poor as I am, and, of course, | 
do not expect any payment.’ 

le but I expect to receive a large sum,’ he 
said. 

«‘From some lucky hit to-night ” I asked. 

‘*Perhaps so,’ he said, with that same pecu- 
liar smile; ‘but it is a very sure hit too.’ 

‘<I declare, I replied, ‘I would try my luck 
once more myself, but this rascally goldsmith 
has not left me a louis.’ 

“My two companions spoke a few words to 
each other in a quick, low voice, and then the 
count turned to me, and said, ‘Come with me, 
my dear abbe—come with me, and I will pay 
you a part of what I owe you to-night. I am 
going to old Fiteau’s myself to make him give 
me some money on my diamond snuft-box, and 
you shall have a part.’ 

‘*A thousand thanks,’ I answered, ‘a thou- 
sand thanks! It will, indeed, be of great ser- 
vice.’ 

‘We then walked on together, and, as we 
went, my companions more than once spoke to 
each other apart. Thecount seemed to propose 
something, but the chevalier still replied, ‘No, 
no, it would ruin all.2 When we had crossed 
over the bridge, and were approaching the old 
goldsmith’s shop, to my surprise the count and 

his companion turned back, saying that it was 
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not dark h; but they afterwards explain- 
ed the matter “ adding, that they did not want 
to have any one in the shop when they offered 
the snuff-box. Shortly afterwards we returned ; 
and as we were going down the street in which 
Fiteau lived we saw his shopboy, whom I knew 
well by sight, come out; and the count, say- 
ing ‘That is he,’ crossed immediately to the 
other side. We now proceeded very slowly up 
to the door of the shop, which was closed; and 
the count muttering, ‘This isa disagreeable bus- 
iness, I hope there is nobody with him,’ paused 
for amomentor twoasif in hesitation. I laugh- 
ed at his scruples, and offered to go in and get 
the money for the box myself, but he said, ‘No, 
no, I will do it, if you will just stay here, and 
if you see any one coming call tome immediate- 
ly; for should not like to be caught pawning my 
snuff-box.’ 

‘I replied, ‘Very well!’ and he then turned to 
the chevalier, saying, ‘Go you in first, and see if 
there is any one there. Perhaps the old manis 

home himself.” But the door was not lock- 
ed. The chevalier went in, and I heard him 
speak to the old goldsmith. The count follow- 
ed a moment after, the door was closed, and [ 
remained upon watch. I took a turn up the 
street, pe Re sesst now dark, and though I one 
the conduct of my two companions somewhat 
strange, not suspicion of any evil purpose cross- 
ed my mind. At that moment I happened to 
clasp my hands together, thinking of my own 
situation, and wishing I could get out of Paris. 
In so doing, my left hand rested upon the seal 
ring which I wore upon my right, and which 
was richly set withdiamonds. ‘I willsell this,’ 
I thought as I touched it, ‘it is worth fifty louis. 
I will sell this, and quit Paris at once.’ I drew 
it from my finger with the intention of doing so 
immediately, for the thing had never struck me 
before, and I turned towards the door of the 
shop. As I came near, I suddenly heard a noise 
of struggling, and then a sound as if some heavy 
weight had fallen, and then a shrill cry, almost 
instantly stifled. A horrible suspicion now, for 
the first time, crossed my mind. In the agita- 
tion of the moment, and with my whole brain 
reeling, I dropped the ring which I had taken 
from my finger, but, without seeking it, I dart- 
ed towards the door. At that instant, however, 
aman rushed forth, and I eagerly asked what 
had happened, thinking he was one of the two 
who had just left me; when suddenly, to my 
horror and astonishment, I saw that he was a 
stranger, and in the first impulse of the mo- 
ment I fled at full speed. When I reached my 
own dwelling, I recollected the ring, but I dar- 
ed not go back to look for it, and I passed some 
time in a state of apprehension and suspense 
that it isimpossible todescribe. Nothing, how- 
ever, took place to increase my fears. The 
trial passed without my name being mentioned. 
I found that the man whom I had seen come 
from the house where the murder had been 
committed, and who, by his gallantry and de- 
termination, brought the assassins to justice, 
was the very Pierre Morin, the reputed father of 
my Annette. But he never mentioned my ap- 
pearance throughout the whole course of the 
affair, and the two murderers suffered the hor- 
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rible sentence of the law without any one hav- 
ing whispered a suspicion against me. On the 
very day of the execution, however, I received 
a letter, sealed with the very seal I had lost, 
commanding me in terms, which left no doubt 
that the writer possessed my secret, to quit Paris 
without delay; but, at the same time, that very 
letter enclosed the means requisite for obeying 
the injunction. More than once since I have 
received a letter so sealed, and in every instance 
except the last I have obeyed to the letter the 
directions given me. On the last occasion, 
those directions implied that I was to say to the 
Duke of Choiseul words which I thought might 
deceive him concerning the birth of my dear 
Annette. I determined not to utter them; and 
it is clear that in consequence of my acting, as 
I thought, justly and rightly, this Pierre Morin, 
who is now I find chief commissary, has given 
over the secret to the Baron de Cajare.’ 

‘Oh, no, no! exclaimed both Annette and 
Ernest de Nogent at the same moment, ‘it can- 
not be—he would never do that.’ 

‘Ay!’ said the count—thow can you judge, 
my dear Annette? What can you know of this 
Pierre Morin ?—Ay, now I remember,’ he con- 
tinued—‘the gentleman you saw in the wood! 
but still no one else could have done it, my dear 
child; for no one could give such inforination 
but himself.’ 

*We cannot tell that, Monsieur de Castel- 
neau,’ said Ernest de Nogent; ‘but sure Iam, it 
is not Pierre Morin: I know him well; and al- 
though he is generally held to be strict and se- 
vere in his dealings with the villainous crew of 
this metropolis, I have always found him gen- 
erous and kind, and one who weighs a man’s 
motives as well as his actions. However, the 
conduct of this Baron de Cajare is hase and 
shameful ; and if it can be shown that he has 
used such threats for such purposes, it will go 
tar to destroy any charge that he may bring. 
He cannot long have left you, Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau.’ 

‘Scarcely an hour,’ replied the count, pointing 
to a clock on the mantel-piece. 

‘Well, then,’ continued Ernest de Nogent, ‘1 
will hasten after him with all speed; and, see- 
ing the commissary of police myself, I will en- 
deavor to discover what share he has had in this 
business.” 

The count shook his head. ‘Alas! my young 
friend,’ he replied, ‘I fear your experience is not 
sufficient to render you a match for the shrewd 
and veteran director of the Parisian police.’ 

‘Perhaps I may not be able to discover all,’ 
replied Ernest, ‘but I may discover something; 
and at all events, I shall weaken this bad man’s 
testimony, by charging him directly with hav- 
ing threatened you with such an accusation, for 
the purpose of driving you, against your incli- 
nation and hers, to give him the hand of my 
dear Annette. My horses are fresh—I shall 
reach Paris almost as soon as himself. Were it 
not better,’ he added, addressing the count in a 
low tone, ‘were it not better for you, my dear 
sir, to order your carriage at once, and put the 
frontier between you and Paris ere daybreak to- 
morrow? The accusation is false, but the re- 
sult of such things is always uncertain. Jus- 
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tice does not always in France, alas! hold the 
scales very even. You have no protection at 
the court now, Monsieur de Castelneau. Were 
it not better, I say, to be absent—to be beyond 
the reach of enemies?” 

‘No,’ answered the count, ‘no. As I have 
said, my young friend, my determination is 
taken. It is too late to-day to set out for Paris, 
but early to-morrow I will myself go to the 
lieutenant-general of police. I will tell him of 
the threat which this trader in human hopes 
and fears has used against me, and relating the 
whole facts as I have now told them to you, I 
will show him that I am ready to answer the 
charge whenever it is brought before him. Thus 
there can be no use of your going to Paris this 
night. Stay here with us, Ernest, and pass 
this evening at least in one of those happy 
dreams whereof this stormy life has but few— 
stay, to console and comfort Annette, for the 
has needed consolation this many a day,and has 
not found it.’ 

Ernest de Nogent gazed fondly at Annette for 
a moment, and pressedher hand in his; but he 
answered, ‘The best consolation I can give her 
is in aiding you; nor, indeed, could our dream 
be a happy one under such circumstances as 
now surround us. Dear Annette, I ought to go 
to Paris—I ought to go immediately, without 
hesitation or delay. I am concerned as well 
as the count, for this man has striven torob me 
of love and happiness for life. I must go, I 
ought to go.’ 

e rose as he spoke, but Annette rose also ; 
and laying her hand upon his arm detained 
him for a moment. 

* Ernest,’ she said, in a sad tone, ‘ there are, 
some things on which, I am told, men consider 
themsélves privileged to deceive women—the 
most honorable and honest men, Ernest.— 
You are going to fight this man—is it not so ” 

* No, I can assure you, dear Annette,’ he re- 
plied, ‘ whatever may be eventually the result, 
such is not my > at present.’ 

‘Promise me, then, promise me,’ said An- 
nette, ‘ that you will avoid a quarrel with him 
—that you will not draw your sword upon 
him.’ 

* Not so, dearest Annette,’ replied Ernest de 
Nogent firmly. ‘ Believe me, when I tell you 
as straightforwardly and truly as you yourself 
could speak, that I go not with the slightest 
intention of seeking any quarrel with this Baron 
de Cajare ; that I will rather shun it, if possible 
Of this I assure you, my dear Annette; and J 
am sure that, after having said thus much, you 
will not seek to bind me by any such promis: 
as you have just asked. Rash promises have 
but too often sealed 4 man’s sword to the scab- 
bard when honor should have made him draw 
it, and have brought down imputations upon 
him which have cost him the sacrifice of life 

itself to wipe away. I will seek no quarrel with 
him, Annette; and pray, my beloved one, be 
satisfied with that assurance.’ 

«IT will,’ said Annette—‘ I will; for I do not 
think, Ernest, that however rashly you might 
hazard Ife in moments of joy-and bright happi- 
ness, you would willingly leave me for ever 
om in a time of such misery and danger as 
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Ernest de Nogent cast his arms around her, 
and. kissed her cheek, and the Count de Castel- 
neau turned away, and walked with a slow 
step towards the window. He instantly re- 
turned, however, and taking Ernest’s hand in 
his, he said, ‘ I thank God most sincerely, that 
whatever may happen to me, she has such a 
one to protect her ; and now farewell: act well 
and wisely ; for wisdom and truth together will 
win the day against all odds.’ 





CHAPTER XIII. 


Pierre Morin sat alone in his own house, 
but the fate of ambition had been his—thoug|, 
to say the truth, he as little deserved that fate 
from any ambitious feeling in his own mind 
as any man that ever lived. Greatness, 
however, had been thrust upon him ; and, 
as I have said, the fate of ambition had been 
his. Domestic life was gone—it was no long- 
er by his own fireside he sat: it was ma 
small office, with the word “*Etude’’ marked 
upon the outer door, with two other entrances 
on either side, a bell upon the table before 
him, and innvmerable reams of written pa- 
pers piled up in shelves around, ticketed and 
marked within view, but closely secured by 
wirework screens, of which no one hai the 
key but himself. Here he sat, then, reading 
attentively, by the light of a lamp, a long re- 
port written in very close characters, while 
ever and anon he laid it down, and seemed to 
think ever the contents, and then again took 
up the paper, and went on with the same at- 
tention as before. When he had done, he 
marked a small note of the contents on the 
outer leaf, put it aside, and turned to a list of 
memoranda; after looking through which, 
he rang his bell, and a clerk appeared, after 
knocking at the door. 

‘Has the person I told you of been here? 
demanded Pierre Morin. 

‘Yes, sir, and left this paper,’ replied the 
man. 

Pierre Morin took it, and examined the con- 
tents attentively, making a sign at the same 
time for the clerk to remain in the room. 

‘Ha!’ he said—tha! He has, has he ?— 
Well, we will see !—Send for an exempt— 
any one will do—and three archers, aud let 
an exempt, and the same number of archers, 
be here at ten o'clock. See who that is ring: 
ing the bell.’ 

The clerk went out inte the office beyond, 
and thence into a little vestibule which ¢om- 
municated with the street by a door well se- 
cured. There wasasmall grated wicket 
the door, as in the doors of prisons, through 
which any one within could hold whatsoever 
communication he wished with those without, 
and yet be able to put a stop to the conversa 
tion whenever he pleased by clesing a wood: 
en shutter over the grating. 

Through this wicket the clerk now spoke 
for a moment to a man in the street, and then 
retnrned to tell Pierre Morin that the ringe? 
of the bell was a person calling himself Mov 
sieur de Nogent, who wished to speak with 
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him on business of the utmost importance. 

‘1 know his face, sir,’ continued the clerk; 
the was one of the king’s pages of honor a 
good many years ago, and has since been on 
service in Flanders and on the Rine.’ 

‘Let him in,’ said Pierre Morin, ‘but admit 
no one else ; for [ have much fresh business 
on hand to-night.’ 

The clerk retired. and a minute or two af- 
ter Ernest de Nogent entered the room. 

‘Good evening, Monsieur de Nogent,’ said 
Pierre Morin. ‘Pray take a seat for a moment 
ortwo. I have very little time to speak with 
any one to-night, a load of fresh business 
having been cast upon me unexpectedly.’ 

‘I outa have been here an hour ago,’ re- 
plied Ernest, ‘had not one of my horses fal- 
len. But the cause of my coming, Monsieur 
Merin, is of deep importance to me and oth- 
ers,and of some consequence to yourself, 
perhaps.” 

‘Oh, yes,’ answered Pierre Morin: ‘1 know 
all about it, Monsieur de Nogent, though once 
in my life something has taken place which 
1 did not know, that is, your arrival in Paris. 
However, I am aware of the affair that brings 
you here, and it is all in proper train.’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed Ernest de Nogent. ‘I 
think you must be mistaken.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ answered Pierre Morin: ‘the 
business is, that our good friend the Baron de 
Cajare has been threatneing the Count de 
Castelneau with charges of a very serious na- 
ture, if he do not choose to give him tke 
hand of Mademoiselle de St. Morin.’ 

Ernest de Nogent looked astonished, and 
after a momentary pause, demanded, ‘Then 
have you really been the person to furnish 
this information to the Baron de Cajare’? [ 
offered to pledge my life that you had not.’ 

‘You did quite right,’ replied Pierre Morin. 
‘I gave him no information at all: nay more, 
within the last three hours, he has gone and 
charged me to the lieutenant-general with 
conniving at Monsieur de Castelneau’s escape 
from justice. Js it possible that there can be 
such a fool as the Baron de Cajare ?’ 

‘It does appear to me that he is less foolish 
than malicious,’ replied Ernest : ‘ifhe thought 
vou would say any thing in favor of the 
count, it was of course his best plan to charge 
you as an accomplice.’ 

‘It is really curious,’ said Pierre Morin 
with a smile, ‘to see how simple you mer of 
the world can be. Why, did the fool think 
that the lieutenant-general would bring dis- 
credit on the whole office by listening to the 
tale of a notorious swindler and intriguant 
like himself, against one of the oldest and 
Most tried servants of the police? Why, he 
would not sacrifice the lowest mouchard, that 
dressed up as a waiter listens to the conver- 
sation in a low coffee-house, to the enmity of 
such a villain as this Cajare. Besides, what 
could the fool expect, when he roused a man 
full of gout, and rheumatism, and gravel, and 

Heaven knows what besides, from a nice lit- 
Ue supper in his own bed-room, to come and 
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listen to an unpleasant charge —e a per- 
son witheut whose assistance he could not 
keep up his office for an hour? Why, of 
course, that the good lieutenant would send 
the whole tidings to me, and bid me deal with 
the matter as I might think fit.’ 

Ernest de Nogent had smiled at the com- 
missary’s method of reasoning, and from the 
tone in which he spoke, concluded that all 
would go right for the Count de Castelneau ; 
but Pierre Morin, who was a great decipher- 
er of the transient expressions of men’s coun- 
tenances, read in a minute what was passing 
in the young gentleman’s mind, and hasten- 
ed to undeceive him. 

‘Notwithstanding all this, Monsieur de No- 
gent,’ he said, ‘I must not lead you intoa 
belief that the situation of the Count de Cas- 
telneau is not a very dangerous one. Here 
is a grave charge made against him—a charge 
in regard to which my evidence must be de- 
manded, and net only must I speak the truth, 
but [ have speken the truth nearly twenty 
years ago.’ 

‘If so,’ said Ernest de Nogent, ‘how hap- 
pens it that the case was not investigated at 
the time ?’ 

‘It is all according to the routine of the 
office,’ replied Pierre Morin. ‘Assoon as I 
was sworn in to the duties of the station then 
conferred upon me, I inforined the lieutenant 
general of those days of certain facts con- 
cerning Monsieur de Castelneau, which, per- 
haps, he may not have communicated te 


ou. 
“i ‘He has told me all,’ said Ernest de Nogent, 
‘all, I am quite sure, without the slighest dis- 
guise.’ 

‘Well, then,’ said Pierre Morin, who, not- 
withstanding this assurance, did not choose 
to speak more plainly, ‘you know what I al- 
lude to. I made the communication of all [ 
had seen and heard to the lieutenant-general 
himself. He took a note of it, which still 
exists ; but nothing farther was done, our or- 
dinary rule being, never to proceed against 
any person whose guilt 1s not clear. If we 
think that this individual or that is going on 
in a course dangerous to government or to 
society, we may arrest him,and keep him 
quiet fora time ; but we never proceed to the 
scandal of public trials and examinations till 
we are quite sure that aman has committed 
a crime; unless, indeed, some impertinent 
fool like this Baron de Cajare, either from 
private enmity or mere intrusive folly, forces 
the matter upon us by a public charge. Such 
was the case of Monsieur de Castelneau.— 
We could not!prove that he was guilty 
at that time : it was my own private opinion 
that he was not, and such is still my belief. 
The lieutenant-general left me to keep my 
eye upon him, and if I found that there was 
tresh cause for suspicion, to act as the case 
might require. Still, 1 must tell you, the at- 
fairs is very dangerous for him at present.— 
Here is a new witness come forward in the 
business, who is not only a villain, but a very 
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cunning villain, and what he may say no one 

-can tell. Neither the king nor his ministers 
are at all well disposed to Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau, and the turn which things may take 
can never be ascertained beforehand. Now 
tell me, Monsieur de Nogent, what does he 
intend todo? I give you my promise, that 
if you tell me sincerely, I will not use the in- 
formation against him in any way.’ 

‘He intends,’ replied Ernest de Nogent, 
‘he intends to come to Paris to-morrow morn- 
ing, to inform the lieutenant-general of the 
threats which have been used against him, 
to give every explanation, and to submit him- 
self to whatever may be judged necessary by 
the police.’ 


‘That looks like innocence,’ said Pierre 
Morin, after a moment’s thought. 

‘Oh! can you doubt for a moment that he 
is innocent ?’ exclaimed Ernest de Nogent.— 
After a long life of beneficence, kindness, 
and honor, can you doubt that he is unstained 
by such guilt?’ 

‘I do not doubt it myself,’ replied Pierre 
Morin; and as he pronounced those words, 
and marked the enthusiastic eagerness of his 
young companion, a smile came upon his 
lips—the grave and melancholy smile of sad 
experience when brought in sudden contact 
with the freshness of youthful confidence.— 
‘I do not doubt it myself,’ he repeated ; ‘ but 
there may be others who will doubt, and it is 
that which made me glad he should take a 
course which looks like innocence ; for in 
this good world it is very often better to look 
innocent even than to be innocent, whatever 
it may be in the next. Let him come, but 
yet with no unseemly haste, as if he feared: 
{ will take care that he shall not be sent for 
befure he appears, so that it may be a volun- 
tary act—that is to say, if I am assured that 
he will present himself.’ 

‘ Of that you may be quite certain,’ answered 
Ernest de Nogent; ‘but can nothing further 
be done to discover how this Baron de Cajare 
intends to proceed, and to take the sting out 
ofhis maliee? Oh thatit might rest upon me 
alone to do so!—but sooner or later it may 
come to that, for | have many a long arrear 
to settle with him already.’ 

‘Hush, hush'’ cried Pierre Morin, laugh- 
ing—‘you must not speak of such viclent 
proceedings here, in presence of the police, 
or I must send for anexempt. But leave the 
Baron de Cajare to me—depend upon it, I 
shall prove amore terrible combatant to him 
than yourself. [ rather suspect, Monsieur de 

Nogent, that if you will have the kindness to 
wait till I have settled my accounts with him, 
and after that wish to arrange his affairs with 
you likewise, you will have to seek him ei- 
ther in the colonies, or else in the galleys at 
Toulon. The man isa fool, sir, the man isa 
fool—not simply for offending the chief com- 

_missary of police, for that many an honest 
man has done, and been none the worse for 
it—but for offending the person who has the 
chief power of punishing rogues, when he 


knows himself, as well as I know him, to be 
one of them: there is the folly, Monsieur de 
Nogent. I have a great mind, however,’ he 
added, ‘to let him go on a while longer: for 
there is something I would fain find out, 
which, perhaps, 1 may not be able to lay hold 
of, unless [ let him discover it himself, and 
yet I think it may be done, toc; but I must 
consider of the matter, and speak, in the first 
place, with the lieutenant-general et police. 
{t is time that I should go thither, however,’ 
he said, looking at his watch ; ‘for we have 
just three quarters of an hour before his bed- 
time. It may be as well if you go with me, 
too, for this business has annoyed my worthy 
superior, and it will be better to soothe him 
and send him to bed quiet, that he may rise 
in good humor to-morrow. 1 will soon tran- 
quilize him, and you can then return to Ver- 
suilles, if you think fit. All you will say to 
the lieutenant-general is toconfirm my words 
m regard to the intention of the count to pre- 
sent himself willingly to-morrow, and you 
will inquire what hour will be most agreeable 
for the interview.” 


Ernest de Nogent willingly agreed to ac 
company Pierre Morin; and the commissary 
accordingly took his hat and sword, and led 
the way through the office where the clerk 
was seated, into the little vestibule beyond 
In that chamber were now standing four men 
in military habits, to one of whom Pierre 
Morin spoke a few words as he passed out, 
and the archers, for suc: they were, followed 
him at once inte the street. The commissa- 
ry, however, took no further notice, but went 
on, and the archers, with the exempt at their 
head, pursued a different course. A short 
walk brought the chief commissary and his 
young companion to the hotel of the lieuten- 
ant-general of the police, where the appear- 
ance of Pierre Morin immediately procured 
admission ; and in a few minutes they were 
introduced into the dressing-room of that pow- 
erful officer, who was, perhaps, more feared 
for fifty miles round the capital than even the 
king himself. He was at this time not very 
far advanced in life, but appeared, as Pierre 
Morin had said, to be eaten up with gout and 
various diseases. His countenance was any 
thing but pleasing, though probably it had 
once been handsome ; but the irritation pro- 
duced by wearing sickness was evident in ev- 
ery line, and his first salutation, even to 
Pierre Morin, was, “‘ Psha! why did you not 
come sooner, Monsieur Morin?—and who 
have you brought with you here ?’ 

‘Icould not come earlier, monseigneur, 
replied Pierre Morin, ‘ because I wished toob- 
tain such satisfactory information, in the first 
place, as would set your mind perfectly a! 
ease. In regard to myself, monseigneur, ! 
I take it for granted that you are satisfied ; a 
all events, if te-morrow you will look in the 
volume, and at the folio I mentioned, you will 
find my full disposition regarding this bus 
ness twenty years ago.’ / 

‘] am satisfied, I am satisfied,’ said the lieu 
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tenant-general peevishly. ‘ I sent for the vol- 
ume, and saw the wholething. I leave it all 
to you to arrange.’ 

‘ Nay, monseigneur,’ said Pierre Morin, ‘it 
will be necessary for you, I am afraid, to go 
iato the business yourself to-morrow morn- 
ing, as I must give evidence, and cannot both 
bear witness and conduct the inquiry. It will 
not, however, take half an hour, for every 
thing shall be prepared by me beforehand, and 
I think you will find, in five minutes, that 
this charge has been arranged by two swind- 
lers, the chief of whom is the Baron de Ca- 
jare, for the purpose of frightening Monsieur 
de Castelneau, and extorting something from 
him. At all events, it will be satisfactorily 
shown to you, whatever may be your judg- 
ment in regard to Monsieur de Castelneau 
himself, that this Baron de Cajare is little bet- 
ter than a common cheat; and his chief wit- 
ness, if I divine rightly who he isto be, I pro- 
pose to hang as speedily as possible, if you 
have no objection; unless, indeed, he does 
something to merit a little longer licenee.’ 

‘Oh, [ have no objection,’ replied the lieu- 
tenant-general—‘ do as you please, Morin, 
only be certain of what you are about you 
know.’ 

‘Oh, 1 am quite sure, sir,’ replied Pierre 
Morin: ‘we shall have him to-night—can 
hear what he is to say upon this business to- 
morrow: he may be interrogated upon any of 
his own affairs—there are six or seven of them 
—on the day after: his trial can come on 
upon Saturday, and Tuesday will be a very 
good day for hanging him, if you have no ob- 
jection,’ 

‘ None in the world,’ replied the lieutenant 
general. ‘* Any day you like—it is quite the 
same tome. But who is this gentleman, Mo- 
rin?’ 

‘Oh, 1 beg your pardon, and his also, sir,’ 
replied the commissary: this is Monsieur de 
Nogent, formerly page of honor to the king ” 
The lieutenant-general rese up in his seat 
and made alow bow to Ernest de Nogent, 
while Pierre Morin continued ‘ He has come 
to wait upon you regarding this business of 
Monsieur de Gastelneau, who sent him imme- 
diately to give information ot the threat used 
to him by the Baron de Cajare, and to in- 
quire at what hour you will be willing to give 
him audience, that he may meet any charges 
boldly and at once.’ 

‘ That is favorable,’ replied the lieuten2nt- 
general—‘ that is very favorable. As to the 
hour—what time do you think every thing 
will be ready, Monsieur Morin ?’ 

Pierre Morin approached somewhat closer 
to the lieutenant-general of police, and said 
in a low voice, ‘You had better name any 
time you like, sir, your health must be cared 
for before all things; and you should be guar- 
ded against the rawness of the morning air. 
Perhaps the hour of neon might suit you? 
I will be responsible that no escape shell take 
place, though 1 am sure sneha thing is not 
mtended.’ 

1 


‘No, not noon, not noon,’ replied the lieu- 
tenant general: ‘that is too late. 1 am al- 
ways up by ten, and can be down at the bu- 
reau at eleven. No, no: we must do our 
duty. Let us say eleven o'clock, if you 
please.’ 

‘ The count will be quite ready to wait up- 
on you then, sir,’ said Ernest de Nogent.— 
‘He is prepared and willing to give every 
explanation ot the only circumstance on 
which any charge can be founded against 
him, knowing that such a charge must be 
false, and that the more it is investigated the 
more clearly will his innocence appear.’ 

*f doubt it not at all, sir—I doubt it not 
at all,’ said the lieutenant-general; ‘ for this 
same man who accused him has had the impu- 
dence to charge our faithful and excellent 
friend here, Monsieur Morin, with conniving 
at the crime, when the registers of the police 
show, on the contrary, that he made his de- 
claration ef al] the circumstances affecting 
Monsieur de Castelneau between eighteen 
and nineteen years ago. Thus one part of 
the charge is evidently false, and a malicious 
motive is very clear.’ 

Ernest de Nogent bowed his head, replying, 
‘1 doubt not, sir, that tomorrow still stronger 
motives will be displayed; and | aw sure that 
so wise and experienced a magistrate as your- 
self will take the character of the accuser 
and the accused into consideration.’ 

‘ Assuredly, assuredly,’ replied the lieuten- 
ant-general. ‘Goodnight, Monsieur de No- 
gent—good night, Monsieur Morin: my hour 
is come for going to bed, and | must havea 
ealm and quiet night, that 1 may wake with 
a clear mind to-morrow.’ 

Pierre Morin and his young companion 
took their leave and withdrew; but the com- 
missary of the police made no comment upon 
the interview which had just passed, merely 
saying, ‘I will see you on your way Monsieur 
de Nogent: where do your horses stand?’ 

Ernest de Nogent told him ; and they pro- 
ceeded with a quick pace through various 
streets, lanes, and passages, with all the in- 
tricacies of which few persons in Paris, ex- 
cept Pierre Morin, were thoroughly acquaint 
ed, and which not many could have traversed 
with safety. He walked on, however, 
with a calm step, a thoughtful countenance, 
and eyes fixed upon the ground, without say- 
ing a word to his companion, and only rais- 
ing his face every now and then, as if instinct- 
ively, at particular spots, where his glance 
was sure to meet with some other person, 
apparently quite idle, whom the commissary 
sometimes salnted with a nod, sometimes 
with a ‘good night,’ andsometimes with a 
question of ‘ Any thing new ?’ 

The answers were generally as brief; and 
alter passing through a number ot narrow 
streets and turnings, the two gentlemen en- 
tered the Rue Tirechapes, which, at the mo- 
ment,was apparently quite vacant. Here 
Pierre Morin looked around him, but no- 
thing was to be seen, except a light stream- 
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ing from one or two of the upper windows, 
ére far above the street—which was at 
that time the Monmouth Street of Paris— 
were innumerable receptacles of every sort 
of vice, known under the familiar name of 
tripots. At the corner of a cross street, 
where there was a greater blaze than ordina- 
ry, pouring furth trom the high easements, 
and shining on the houses opposite, Ernest 
de Nogent observed a party of three or four 
men apparently in a very gay mood, issue 
out from a doorway, and pause to laugh and 
blaspheme a moment or two before they went 
on. 

At that very instant, however, about an 
equal number of men darted across from a 
house of the same kind on the opposite side 
cf the way, rushed into the midst of the group 
and seized one of the most prominent talkers 
by the throat. The words ‘ De par le roi’ 
were just heard; and the rest of the merry 
party scattered in every direction, making 
the best use of their legs out of the way of the 
police. The man, either hot with wine, or 
courageous from despair, made a momentary 
effort to cast off his captors; but he was over- 
powered in an instant, and struggled no 
longer. 

Ernest de Nogeut had paused; but Pierre 
Morin walked on without even stopping to 
look, and only noticed the proceeding by say- 
ing to one of the men as he passed, ‘To my 
house!’ He then led the way forward as be- 
fore, saying, ‘That is one bird springed. I 
must take another to night; but perhaps | 
may have to see to that myself. This is but 
inferior game. Now, Monsieur de Nogent, I 
will wish you good-by ; for there, before you, 
is the place where your horses stand, and we 
must be both about our business. I[ shall see 
you, I suppose, to-morrow, with Monsieur 
Castelneau.’ 

‘If I may be permitted to come,’ said Ernest 
de Nogent. 

‘Oh yes, come—come by all means,’ re- 
plied Pierre Morin. ‘ Good night, good 
night ;’ and he turned away. 

CHAPTER XIV 

We must now change the ecene from the 
dark, gloumy, anu manUuWw avue Tirechapes , 
and although the transition may dazzle his 
eyes, must bring the reader to one of the gay 
est and most brilliant saloons in the capital 
city of Fravce. Every thing was gold, and 
glitter, and ostentation ; lights innumerable 
appeared in every part of the three rooms ;— 
looking-glasses of Jarge size and the finest 
polish reflected the blaze ; and it was diificult 
to say which was the most splendid, the cloth- 
ing of the walls, or that of the personages as- 
sembled within them. The company consist- 
ed entirely of men, indeed; but the fashion 
of that day permitted every sort ef gaudy 
coler, and shining decoration:, in male habili- 
ments, and certainly none had been spared 
on the present occasion. The suite of rooms 
was so divided, that one was appropriated to 


cards alone, and in it were no less than five 
tables, each of which was suirounded by 
players. Anotherroom had a pharo table and 
a hazard table ; and at the latter were seated 
several of the most courtly and libertine of 
the French gamesters. They were not, in- 
deed, of that class of professional sharpers 
who make their living entirely by the cards 
or by dice, but they were those with whom 
gambling was both a passion and a mode, and 
who were perhaps sometimes the dupes, and 
sometimes the cheats, as the various circuin- 
s‘ances in which tney were placed required. 
At the hazard table, engaged with the Count 
de Melun, the master of the house, and bet- 
ting with several of those around, sat the 
Baron de Cajare. Ife had alarge pile of gold 
by his side, and nothing could appear more 
graceful, free, and open than his demeanour, 
while sometimes he jested upen his own luck 
sometimes observed that this was to compen- 
sate for the long run of evil fortune which had 
befallen him previously. 

‘Very handsome compensation, indeed,’ 
said the Count de Melun; ‘why, what be- 
tween the gold you have there, and the notes 
you have got, you must have won a hundred 
thousand livres.’ 

The Baron de Cajare looked at a card by 
his side, and replied with atone of quiet 
triumph, ‘A hundred and fifty-five thousand 
livres, my good friend.” 

‘Well, one more throw,” replied the count, 
in a somewhat angry tone: ‘andif I lose that 
1 shall give it up.’ 

He threw accordingly, but the dice were as 
much against him in his own hand, as they 
were in that of the Baron de Cajare. 

‘Come, St. Paul,’ he said, ‘sit you down and 
try your luck with him. You have won one 
bet from him to-night, and perhaps may have 
a better chance. | am sick of it, and will go 
and try my hand at piquet.’ 

Thus saying -he walked away, and his 
friend, sitting down at the table with the 
baron, actually did win from him two or three 
thousand livres. In the mean time,the Count 
de Melun passed into the neighbouring card- 
room, and looked for a moment at some of the 
piquet tables ; but finding that there was no 
place for him, and, tosay the truth, somewhat 
eut of spirits with the course of his fortune 
during the evening, he walked on into a third 
chamber which was quite empty, and took up 
a glass of sherbet from a table covered with 
refreshments An instant after a servant en- 
tered, and put a very small note into his hand, 
which the count opened carelessly, but read 
attentively, and apparently with seme sur- 
prise. He then raised his eyes, and saw the 
attendant whe had given it, standing at the 
door, waiting for an answer. Advancing 
with a quiet step towards him, the count said 
in a whisper, ‘Are they below ?’ 

*Yes, sir,’ said the man—‘there are four of 
them.’ 

‘Then bring them up,’ replied the count, 
‘by the back stairs into that cabmet. Keep 
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the door in the emallest degree ajar, and let 
them come when I call.’ 

The man withdrew instantly, and the count 
re-read the note attentively. Then folding it 
up, and placing it under one of the dishes on 
the table, he sauntered quietly into the card- 
roem again, and leaned against the mmantel- 
piece, where he could see through the open 
doors all that passed at the hazard table in 
the third chamber. 

‘Now will you take my place, Melun?’ said 
one of the piquet players. 

‘No, I thank you,’ replied the count—‘I am 
out of luck to-night, but I shall go back pre- 
sently and have another throw with Cajare.’ 
Thus saying, he continued gazing into the 
other room towards the table where the baron 
and St. Paul were still playing at hazard.— 
Sometimes, indeed, lie turned away and star- 
ed, it seemed, listlessly, into one of the large 
looking-glasses behind him. Still, however, 
if in averting his head he sougat to escape the 
sight of the growing wealth of the Baron de 
Cajare, whose fortune had only wavered fora 
moment, to return with brighter smiles than 
ever, the Count de Melun was not successful 
for the looking-glass presented just the same 
scene as he beheld when he turned the other 
way, and in it were seen the back of the baron 
with a pile of gold and notes increasing every 
moment, and the face of Monsieur de St Paul 
expressive of no great satisfaction in his game. 
After this state of things had continued for 
about a quarter of an hour, the Count de 
Melun sauntered slowly upto the hazard table 
and placed himself by the side of Monsieur 
de St. Paul. 

‘1 wonder if my luck is changed by this 
time,’ he said : ‘I should think it is, fer in four 
trials I have drawn three long threads out of 
the table-cloth, and only ene short one.’ 

Now let not the reader be surprised at either 
of the two extraordinary points which this 
speech presents for consideration. It is cer- 
tainly very wonderful, that inen of sense and 
edacation should argue upen such grounds as 
the drawing threads out of a table-cloth, and 
draw auguries frem such irrelevant things, 
where their fortunes and greatest worldly in- 
terests are concerned ; but it is nevertheless 
true, that they do so daily, whenever they are 
under the influenee of the temporary msani- 
ty called gaming. In the next place, let not 
the reader be surprised that the Count de Me- 
Jun said that ne had done a thing which he 
had not done, although, as we have related 
his whole proceedings, it must be very evi- 
dent that he had drawn no threads out of the 
table-cloth atall. It was a falsehood, it is 
true, which an honest man would not have 
spoken; but the count was not one of those 
scrupulously honest men who hesitate to tell 
what is called a white lie even when it suits 
their purpose, and on this occasion he certain- 
ly had an object. 

‘Well, Melun,’ said Monsieur de St. Paul, 
taking the hint, ‘try your luck now—{ have 
had throws enough for the present.’ 


The count acceded, and passing round to 
that side of the table, whispered a word to St. 
Paul, and took his seat and the dice. 

As upon a former change of opponents, the 
baron again lost fora minute or two, but his 
success returned as speedily as before; and 
he was in the highest career of fortune, and 
shaking the dice-box gaily above his head, 
when the Count de Melun suddenly started 
up, overthrew the table with all its riches 
upen the ground, and caught the hand and 
arm of the baron tightly in his own grasp be- 
fore he could bring the box down aguin. 

‘Now, Cajare,’ he exelaimed at the same 
moment, ‘you shall cut my throat if you hie 
not dice up your sleeve.’ 

He was a stronger man than the baron, bat 
Monsieur Cajare struggled free from his 
grasp. As he did so, however, the very ef- 
fort produced the proof against him. Two 
dice dropped from the box in his hand, and 
two more from his sleeve ; and furious, rather 
than confounded, he instantly drew his sword 
upon his adversary. The Count de Melun 
was not slow to meet him in the same manner 
but before two or three passes had been ex- 
changed, the weapons of both were beaten 
upon, and two strong hands were laid upon 
the collar of the Baron de Cajare. 

‘Is this like gentlemen?’ cried the baren 
fiercely, turning reund to see who it was that 
interfered; but the moment he did so, his 
eyes fell upon two archers of the Chatelet, 
with an exempt, and another archer standing 
close beside them. 

‘Pray for what ain | arrested” he exclaim- 
ed, endeavoring to keep up the show of dar- 
ing effrontery whic he had assumed. ‘What 
is the charge against me ?’ 

‘The being 2 common cheat and swindler,’ 
said the exempt, coming forward ; ‘the play- 
ing with Italian dice, and plundering at the 
gaming table.’ 

‘Of which here is proof sufficient,’ exclaim- 
ed Monsieor de St. Pau), who had caught up 
the dice from the floor; ‘and doubtless this 
has been going on very long.’ 

‘No, sir,’ replied the exempt, ‘not very leng: 
there are many other charges against the 
baron, but this particular practice of his has 
only lately begun. Take hiin away!’ and 
Monsieur de Cajare was accordingly removed 
from the room. 

As soon as he was in"the vestibule below, 
he turned with a bitter expression upon his 
lip to the exempt, and said, ‘1 suppose [ am 
to be taken before Monsieur Morin. This is, 
of course, his handiwork ?’ 

‘Oh no, my dear,’ replied the exempt, who 
was somewhat ef a wag: ‘we havea nice lit- 
tle lodging for you in the Chatelet already 
prepared ; and as | believe you have some bus- 
iness at the police office to-morrew, it wili be; 
all convenient ’ 

The baron bent dewn his head with that 
conviction coming upon him, which seizes 
upon most bad men towards the end of their 
career—that honesty, after all,is the best pol- 
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ie ; and that in the very cunningest schemes 
of knavery there is still some mortal ingredi- 
ent which ultimately proves fatal to their suc- 
cess. A fiacre stood ready at the door, and 
into it he was now placed, with the exempt 
and two archers, while the third jumped upon 
the coach-box with the driver, and the vehi- 
cle rolled rapidly to the gates of the Chatelet. 

The baren found every thing ready for his 
reception ; a tolerable room was allotted to 
him, better, indeed, than most of those that 
the building contained ; but still it was a hor- 
rible and a sickening abode. The sallow 
walls seemed themselves a picture and a me- 
mento of the sickly looks of those who, 
scrawling their names upon them, had record- 
ed for future tenants the period of their own 
sojourn in that place of guilt and misery 
The air of the room smelt faint and confined; 
and the window, far up near the eeiling, 
showed the massv bars cankered with rust; 
but still too strong for humanefforts. A table 
anda chair, anda bed of leathsome aspect, 
was the only furniture afforded to the proud 
and the luxurious, to him who had grown 
hard-hearted in prosperity, and who had built 
up vice and wickedness upon pampered suc- 
cess and untamed indulgence. Tne baron 

azed upon it, and felt as if his heart would 
have burst atthat moment: but his was a 
heart that might be smitten without being 
humbled, punished without being chastened ; 
and the first effort was to shake off the op- 
pression of circumstances, and to struggle 
rather than repent. 

He walked quickly up and down the room 
as soon as he was left alone, seeking courage 
and powers of endurance from any source, 
and finding it only in the fiend pride, who 
counselled him still te resist, even when re- 
sistance was vain. But thought was torture 
to him, and reflection added horror to horror; 
for he had to remember, that he was now not 
alone frustrated, but was detected and dis- 
graced; that his guilt was clearly proved 
against him ; that he could no longer pretend 
to honor and to innocence; that reputation 
and character, as well as wealth and station, 
were gone; that he must lose his rank as a 
soldier, as well as his character as a gentle- 
man ; that he had no resource but the society 
and the habits of low sharpers and impostors. 
Suddenly the names upon the walls struck 
his eyes, and lifting the pitiful lamp, which 
afforded the only light allowed to him, he read 
three or four which seemed to be the fresh- 
est. They were those of persons whose trials 
he well remembered : the first had been bro- 
ken on the wheel; the two next had been 
hanged some three months before ; the tourth 
ined boat sent to the galleys, and in a spirit 
of miserable mirth, whieh the baron had not 

et learnt to feel, had written under his name, 
in anticipation of his ccming fate, ague 1‘*Vo 
galere.’ 





CHAPTER XV. 
As tke hour of eleven struck from the cleck 
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of Notre Dame, the carriage of the Count de 
Castelneau, drawn by six horses, and accom- 
panied by two or three servants, drew up at 
the principal door of the bureau of police 
Every thing about the equippage was plain, 
but every thing was ri¢h; and the aspect of 
the count himself, thomgh still dressed in the 
black habiliments which he had never laid 
aside, was that of a noblemen of high rank 
and wealth. Nobody could doubt, or mistake 
it; and as he alighted from the vehicle, and 
walked with his usual calm, slow, firm step, 
into the building, the officers of the police 
themselves, though none knew better the 
emptiness of fortune than they did, or were 
more acccustomed to see high birth in hu- 
miliating situations, were impressed with the 
air and aspect of the man, and led him for- 
ward with reverence to the private room of 
the 1sieutenant-general. That officer had 
seen the count’s arrival from his window; 
and having a great opinion of wealth and 
station, shared fully in the feelings of his in- 
feriors, and received the count at the door 
of the room with al! tokens of deference and 
respect. He watcted the countenance «f 
Monsieur de Castelneau, it is true, with that 
habit of scrutiny which had been engendered 
by years of dealing with the cunning and the 
wicked; but he perceived no trace of agita- 
tion: all was calm; though grave, not down- 
cast; though serious, not sad. 

The Count was followed into the room by 
Ernest de Nogent, who certainly was the 
most agitated of the two. Him also, the 
lieutenant-general welcomed, with mucn 
courtesy and affability ; and he begyed both 
to he seated, while he himself took his place 
near them, leaving room at the table in the 
middle of the chamber, at which, there was 
but one chair, for a secretary to write, should 
his assistance be required. ‘There was no 
fourth person present, however; and the 
Count de Castelneau began the conversation 
at once as soon as the first ceremonies were 
over. 

‘I have ventured to intrude on you, sir,’ 
he said, ‘althongh [ had heard that your 
health, unhappily tor the country, has suf- _ 
fered trom the duties of your arduous office, 
te inform you that a person named the Baron 
de Cajare yesterday used threats towards me 
which no French gentleman can endure, and 
which I am sure the police of the realm will! 
not tolerate, usless it should be found that 
the crimes with whieh he hinted he would 
charge me are satisfactorily proved. In or- 
der, sir, to afford you the opportunity of at 
once deciding, whether his accusations are 
just or not, { come to give you my own plain 
straight forward account ef those events on 
which, it seems, he intends to fuund his ac- 
cusations, and that you may compare my 
statement with such other information as 
you possess upon the subjeet, and thence 
draw your own conclusions.’ 

* Very proper and honorable conduet, in- 
deed, sir,’ replied the lieutenant-general.— 
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‘May I ask you what was the particular 
crime with which the baron threatened to 
charge you?’ 

Ernest thought that he perceived some 
slight inclination, either from habit or other- 
wise, to entangle the count, and he loeked 
anxiously forthe coming of Pierre Morin.— 
No one appeared, however, and Monsieur de 
Castelneau replied with perfect calmness,— 

‘The threat, sir, was vague; as I suppose 
is always the case where persons wish to ex- 
cite greater apprehensions than the nature of 
the danger justifies: but from what he said, 
| was led to infer, that he would accuse me 
of having had some share in the murder of 
an unhappy man, named Fiteau, who was 
assassinated some nineteen or twenty years 
ago.’ 

~* How long?’ said the lieutenant-general. 
‘] was not in office at the time. How long 
ago? 

The count paused. 

‘1 can tell you almost to a day,’ he said, 
after a moment's thought; ‘ for I did not quit 
Paris till after the exacution ef the murder- 
ers. The assassination, now | think of it, 
must have been d6mmitted towards the latter 
end of April, in the year a 

‘ Good, good,’ replied the lieutenant-gen- 
eral, who had only asked the question in or- 
der to see whether the count would show 
any unwillingness to answer. ‘It was the 
end of April. I now recollect it. It was the 
end of April, nearly nineteen years ago come 
lady-day. But pray what was the alterna- 
tive, Monsieur de Castelneau ? When men 
use threats of this kind, they always give 
those they menace some choice.’ 

‘{t was simply, sir,’ replied the count, ‘that 
1 should give him the hand of my adopted 
child; I having told him previously that she 
could never be his.’ 

‘The young lady has wealth, I presume ?’ 
said the lieutenant-general. 

‘Considerable wealth, at present,’ replied 
the count; ‘and it is well known that I intend 
to bestow upon herall that the law will al- 
low me to alienate; which, having ne rela- 
tions or heirs, is very nearly all that I pos- 
sess.” 

‘ Very ample motive, indeed,’ said the lieu- 
tenant general. ‘¢ This brings the accuser, if 
the charge prove false and malicious, imme- 
diately under the arm of the criminal law. 1 
will tell you, Monsieur de Castelneau, fairly, 
that the accusation was made by this very 
Monsieur de Cajare last night. He has been 
beforehand with you, but may perhaps have 
overshot his mark, as many other very clever 
people do. However, I must now hear what 
you have to say regarding the period of the 
murder itself, and your own circumstances 
at the time. Speak free'y, Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau—speak frankly, and it shall not turn 
against you.’ 

_ ‘So much is it my intention to speak freely, 
sir,’ replied the count, ‘that 1 am ready to 
relate openly every circumstance affecting 





myself at that time; but I think it would be 
better for some person t» be here to take 
down what I say, thatit may remain en re- 
cord either for me or against me, as the case 
may be.? 

‘As you please,’ replied the lieutenant-gen- 
eral—‘ as you please;’ and ringing a table- 
bell, he nodded his head to a person who en- 
tered, saying merely, ‘ Monsieur Le Caux.’ 

The attendant retired, and a moment after 
a secretary appeared, seated himself at the 
table without speaking, and prepared to write. 
The count then began, and repeated the same 
statement he had made to Annette and Er- 
nest de Nogent on the preceding day; with- 
out any other variation than the curiailment 
of several details regarding his own motives 
and feelings, which to them he had dwelt up- 
on at length. The lieutenant-gensral listen- 
ed attentively to all that was said, and suffer- 
ed the count to proceed to the end uninter- 
rupted. He then asked suddenly. 

‘ Pray, Monsieur de Castelneau, how soon 
did you leave Paris after the day of the mur- 
der?’ 

‘f remained, sir,’ replied the count, ‘ till the 
trial hod taken place and the murderers were 
executed.’ 

‘Pray did you live openly as before,’ said 
the lieutenant-general, ‘or did you conceal 
yourself?’ 

‘I lived as I had previously done for near- 
ly a month,’ replied the count. ‘ The factis, 
that finding myself as I have said, somewhat 
embarrassed for money, and many sudden 
calls coming in upon me,{ sent the child 
that I had adopted out of Paris almost as 
soon as she had been consigned te my care, 
giving the nurse who was with her, the great- 
er part of the money that | had. [then re- 
retired to the precincts of the Temple, to shel- 
ter myself from personal inconvenience.— 
There I continued to live without any farther 
concealment than before.’ 

‘ This is all, then, that you have to depose,’ 
said the lieutenant-general. 

The count assented; and the chief officer 
of police ordered the declaration to be read 
over to him, and tendered it for his signature. 
The count found it accurate, and immediate- 
ly signed it; and the lieutenant-general, then 
rising, said, 

‘ With your leave, Monsieur de Castelneau, 
we will now remove to another room, where 
we shall find your party," and several ether 
persons who are concerned in this business, 
either as witnesses or otherwise. Beso kind 
as to follow me.’ 


He then led the way through a door on his 
own right; and a long and narrow passage, 
closed by another door, which on being epen- 
ed gave admission into a much larger cham- 
ber or hall, where was collected a considera- 
ble number of people, comprising five or six 





* By this name the lieutenant-general intended 
to designate the accuser of the count ; such being 
the legal expreseion. e 
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clerks, and as many archers and exempts. 
A large table was at the end near the door, 
by which the lieutenant-general and those 
who accompanied him came in; and at one 
side of it was seated Pierre Morin. He was 
writing busily, and apparently attending to 
nothing that was passing in the room, except 
a few words which were addressed to him 
from time to time by a gentleman in the rebe 
of an advocate who sat near, and who prov- 
ed to be one of tie commissaries of the Ciat- 
elet. At the farther side of the hall, which 
in length might be about forty feet, appeared 
the Baron de Cajare, with an archer oa each 
side, anda number of other persons near. 
On his countenance appeared a stern lour 
of angry defiance; and he gazed upon each 
person that entered the room with a flashing 
eye and frowning brow, as if he would wil- 
lingly have risen froin his chair to insult or 
assail them. 

The opening of the door and the entering 
of the lieutenant-general of police, caused 
Pierre Morin to Jift his head; and he then 
rose and bowed low, to which salutation his 
superior officer returned a familiar inclination, 
saying, 

‘Good morning Monsieur Morin.—Good 
morning, Monsieur Rochebrune.—Gaultier, 
place chairs for Monsieur de Castelneau and 
Monsieur de Nogent.—Give me the declara- 
tion, La Caux.—Be seated, Monsieur Morin, 
—pray be seated, Monsieur Rochebrune.— 
Now tell me, Morin, whatis before us this 
morning?’ 

‘Chiefly the case of the Count de Castel- 
neau,’ replied Pierre Morin; ‘if you think sit 
to give it a preliminary examination here, in 
order to see whether there be grounds fer send- 
ing it before other judges.’ 

* Coquin!’ cried the Baron de Cajare; but 
the lieutenant-general turned his eyes stern. 
ly upon him, and then replied,— 

‘We will investigate it here, of course, 
fir, Monsieur Morin, as it appears to me a 
mere matter of police iathe present instance; 
Monsieur de Castelneau being an accuser as 
well as an accused, and charging the Baron 
de Cajare with using threats and menaces for 
illegal purposes. But it seems to me that 
you have put the gentleman undar some re- 
straint. What is the cause of that?’ 

‘Why, sir,’ replied Pierre Morin, though 
in obed ence to your order, which no one 
here is enitled to disobey, I have ordered 
Monsieur de Cajare to be brought hither, he 
is at present | am sorry to say, a prisoner in 
the Chatelet. The police have long been 
looking after him, as a notorious pipeuwr, who 
has taken in one half ofthe court. We have 
long known some of his habits; and more es- 
pecially that he is im possession of a nun.ber 
of those Italian dice, which, though solid, 
and of a single piece, are lighter on one side 
than on the other. He was detected in the 
trick last night, at the house of Monsieur de 
Melun, where he won, by one trick or anoth- 
er, nearly two hundred thousand livres in a 
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few hours The dice were found up bis 
sleeve, and the matior was made quite posi 
tive.’ 

‘It is a lie!’ said ‘he voice of the Ba- 
ron de Cajare ; ‘the whole is false through- 
out.’ 

‘ Silence !’ exclaimed the lieutenant-gen- 
eral, sternly— bring forward the Baron de 
Cajare. Stand there, sir, and having first 
been sworn to speak the truth, make your de- 
claration and charge against Monsieur de 
Castelneau, or any other persons, clearly, 
distinctly, and without prevarication.’ 

‘I shall do so, certainly,’ replied the Baron 
de Cajare, ‘although I see that the cause is 
predetermined and that it is resolved not to 
do just ce, whatever may be proved or dis- 
proved.’ 

The face of the lieutenant-general assum- 
ed no very placable expression: but the Count 
de Castelneau, who perhaps felt that there 
really was some degree of prejudice exist- 
ing against the baron, interfered, saying, 

‘I beseech you, sir, do not suffer this gen- 
tleman’s rash conduct to make you treat his 
testimony lightly. Should you doso, my ex- 
culpation will not be half so clear as if you 
give him patient and full attention> 

‘ He shall be heard in his statement, Mon- 
sieur de Castelneau,’ replied the lieutenant- 
general, ‘and shall be punished for his inso- 
Jence. However, it is our custom here to 
take into account the eharacter of the ac- 
cuser, as well as the accused; and, of course, 
when a swindler brings a charge against a 
man of reputation, we give it ne heed, unless 
other circumstances add weight to it. It is 
a natural conclusion that a rogue does not 
make a denunciation from a pure and simple 
love of justice, and we generally seek for 
some secret motive, such as revenge or cu- 
pidity; on the discovery of which, we deal 
in a very summary manner both with the 
charge and the xecuser.—Now, sir, make 
your declaration, and take care of what you 
say. 

My allegation is,’ replied the baron, ‘that 
in the month of April, in the year 17—, the 
person now called Count de Castelneau, but 
then knownas the Abbe de Castelneau, did 
conspire to murder the jeweller and gold- 
smith, Gaultier Fitean, and kept watch at the 
door while the actual deed was perpetrated 
hy the Count de H and the Chevalier 
M , who were executed for the offence; 
and 1 moreover declare, that Pierre Morin, 
the person who bore witness against the two 
murderers, was weil aware thatthe Abbe de 
Castelneau was so watehing at the door, but 
that he has always concealed the fact; thus 
frustrating the ends of justice, from favor 
and affection towards the Count de Castel- 
neau, because the said count had taken and 
adopted as his child the daughter of the said 
Pierre Merin; and this] will undertake to 
prove as soon as the count is put upon his 
trial.’ 

* Will you swear to the truth of this de- 
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claration > demanded the lieutcrant-general, 
* and that it is made without deceit er fraud, 
and npon no motives of favor, enmity, or in- 
terest whatsoever ?—Give him the oath.’ 

The oath was accordingly administered,and 
taken without scruple by the Baron de Ca- 
jare. The lieutenant-general then looked to- 
wards Pierre Morin, and sa:id,— 

‘You hear, Mensieur Morin, that you are 
yourself a party accused in this affair.’ 

‘For which reason, sir,’ replied Pierre Mo- 
rin, rising from his szat, ‘and beeause my 
testimony will be absolutely necessary in any 
proceedings regarding Monsieur de Castel- 
neau, I will beseech you, in the first place, 
to examine into that part of the charge which 
affects me, that the credibility of the differ- 
ent witnesses in the business may be ascrtain- 
ed.’ 

‘I demand,’ exclaimed the Baron de Cajare, 
interrupting the reply of the lieutenant-gen- 
eral, ‘ that the case be remitted 10 the proper 
judges.’ 

‘Ag soon as we are satisfied,’ said the lieu- 
tenant-general, fixing his eyes steraly upon 
him—‘as soon as we are satisfied that there is 
acaseatall. Youareto understand, sir, that 
itis not allowed in France, every villain whe 
choeses should put an honest man to the ex- 
pense, shame, and pain ofa public trial. Be 
silent, sir, and do not interrupt the proceed- 
ings of the court. We shall follow the course 
that you have proposed, Monsieur Morin ;— 
that is to say, we shall inquire into the credi- 
bility of all the witnesses who are likely to 
bear testimony in this affair, beginning with 
yourself; and, in the next place, we skall 
hear their evidence and declarations. We 
shall then consider the claracter and the cre- 
dibility of the accuser, and ultimately, having 
heard any explanations or defence which 
Monsieur de Castelneau may think fit to 
make, shall send the cause to be tried before 
the proper judges, or disiniss the charge al- 
together, as circumstances may require.— 
What witness have you, Monsieur le Baron 
de Cajare, that Monsieur Morin, here present 
did commit the offence of which you say he is 
guilty ?’ 

‘L will produce my witness at the trial of 
the Count de Castelneau,’ replied the Baron 
de Cajare. 

‘I might demand that he should be brought 
forward at once,’ said Pierre Morin; ‘but my 
exculpation iv so easy, sir, that I will not take 
up your time by enforcing the common course 
ot proceeding, and will at once justify my- 
self. The act and the motive attributed to 
ine by the Baron de Cajare are equally false. 
In the first place, the young lady known un- 
der the name of Mademoiselle de St. Morin is 
not my child, but the daughter of two per- 
sons of high rank and consideration—' 

‘The legitimate daughter !’ exclaimed the 
Count de Castelneau, starting up. 

‘Silence,’ exclaimed the lieutenant-general 
‘Monsieur de Castleneau ; do uot interrupt 
the witness.’ 


‘The iegitemate daughter, said Pierre 
Morin, ‘of two persens ot high rank and con- 
sideration ; and next, in regard to the act of 
concealing any thing 1 knew, I beg leave to 
call for the volume of reports and declarations 
for that year and month in which the murder 
of Fiteau was committed, and to request that 
iny last declaration concerning this affair may 
be publicly read. Let the register be brought.’ 

‘itis here,’ said one of the secretaries; and 
on a sign from the lieutenant-general, he pro- 
ceeded to read. 

‘Pierre Morin, &c- &c , dey osed, this—day 
ofthe month of April, 17—, that when he 
came out of the house of Gualtier Fiteau, 
shortly after the murder had been committed, 
he perceived a man standing, dressed, he 
thinks, in an ecclesiastical habit, and wearing 
a long dark-colored coat, whom he believes to 
be the Abbe de Castelneau. That the said 
man came up to him apparently in haste and 
fear, and seemed to mistake him for some one 
else, asking him in a tone of great terror, 
‘What was that cry ? Was the old man there? 
You have not killed him?’ That the said 
Pierre Morin feels quite sure, from the man- 
ner in which this person spoke, he did not 
knew, and was not consenting to the murder 
beforehand; and that, when the said ecclesi- 
vstic fouad that he was mistaken in the per- 
son to whom he spoke, he fled as fast as pos- 
sible ; and that the witness being convinced, 
by his words, he was not a participator in the 
crime, did not pursue him.’ 

‘Is there any note upon the declaration in 
the hand ef my late predecessor, Monsieur 
Bertin ?’ said the lieutenant-general ; ‘if so, 
read it.’ 

‘There is a note, my lord,’ replied the secre- 
tary, ‘to this effect: ‘No proof of guilt, but 
the contrary ,against Monsieur de Castelneau; 
nevertheless, secret surveiilance ordered.— 
N.B With caution.’’ 

‘{ beg leave, sir,’ said Pierre Morin, ‘to 
rest upon this testimony, which cannot lie, as 
to my having done my duty in the affair, and 
1 claim to be received as « witness, without 
imputation, in the ease of Monsieur de Castel- 
neau.’ 

‘Beyond all doubt,’ replied the lieutenant- 
meneral, ‘you are perfectly held clear of the 
charge against you. Now, Monsieur de Ca- 
jare, what is your evidence against Monsieur 
de Castelnau ?”’ 

“] will not bring it forward at present,” 
repliea the baron. “Upon the trial I will 
produce it. If you choose te dismiss the 
cause, you must.’’ 

“We will not dismiss the cause yet,’’ said 
the lieutenant-general, with a very sinister 
sort of smile; ‘‘such accusations as these are 
of a very serious nature, Monsieur de Cajare, 
and the law says ‘in criminal matters the 
proof should be reciprecal”,’ and what is 
brought against you must be investigated, as 





*See the cause of the Duc d’Aiguillon and 
Monsieur de la Chalotais. 
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well as what you bring against others. As 
you will not call your witnesses, we must see 
to your own character, in order to ascertain 
what credit is to be given to you, and wheth- 
er you have been moved by motives of justice 
and propriety or not.”’ 

The baron remained sullenly silent, and 
the lieutenant-general, turning to l’ierre Mo- 
rin, said. “We will now go inte the charge 
against the baron, to see how far his unsup- 
ported word should lead us to give attention 
to his accusation. Yon say that he was ar- 
rested last night as a common swindler, iu 
the house ot the Count de Melum. Have 
you any depositions upon that affair?” 

“One from the count, one frem Monsieur 
de St. Paul, and one from Monsieur Michaud, 
gentlemen all present,’’ replied Pierre Morin; 
“the substance of which is as follows: the 
count declares, that, warned by the police, 
he watched the proceedings of Monsieur de 
Cajare for a quarter of an honr, while he was 
playing at hazard with Monsieur St. Paul, 
and that several times he saw him clearly, 
when he was about to throw, take up the diee 
provided by the house, and while pretending 
to put them into the box, contrive to slip them 
up the sleeve of his coat, substituting others 
in their place ; that he, the count, remarked, 
moreover, that generally in passing the dice 
over to Monsieur St. Paul, the prisoner con- 
trived to change them again, but could not 
always do so. The count further declares, 
that having taken Monsieur St. Paul’s place 
at the table, and seeing the baron practice the 
same trick, he started up and caught his hand, 
while two of the dice were in the box andtwo 
up his sleeve; the baron then struggled to 
free himself, and the four dice now lying be- 
fore you, sir, dropped to the ground. Messrs 
St. Paul and Michaud confirm these facts, 
and, moreover, say, that Monsieur de Cajare 
was never previously suspected, though his 
success was extraordinary, and though peo- 
ple wondered why he had lately given up 
playing at piquet, and addicted himself en- 
tirely to hazard.’ 

The lieutenant-general had held a copy of 
the depositions in his hand, while Pierre 
Morin briefly recapitulated the substance ;— 
and as soon as the commissary had done, he 
asked, ‘What say you to this, Monsieur de 
Cajare ?’ 

‘That it is a consp racy,’ replied the Baron 
de Cajare, ‘planned by three knavas te escape 
paying the money they had fairly lost, and 
probably devised, as well as taken advantage 
of, by another knave here present for the pur- 
pose of screening Monsieur de Castelneau by 
retorting the charge upon me. There were 
no dice up my sleeve ; there were none but 
those in the box which [ jound in the house. 
When the Count de Melun overset the table 
and scattered the money | had won upon the 
floor, St. Paul threw down two other dice—I 
saw him—and then pretended to piek up four. 
Most likely those he did throw down were 
loaded; for certainly the persons present 
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would omit nothing that mightcondemna me.’ 

‘These dice seem to me to be sound enough 
said the lieutenant-general, taking them up, 
and shaking them in the box with a sort of 
taste for the amusement which few French- 
men of that day were without. 

‘Throw these two, sir,’ said Pierre Morin, 
pointing to the others, ‘and I will call them 
before they come out.’ . 

The lieutenant-general did so, witha smile. 
‘Size quatre,’ cried Pierre Morin, and size 
quatre appeared upon the table. 

The lieutenant-general threw more than 
once, and still the result was the same; nor 
can it be told how long he might have gone 
on in the sort of frivolous torture which he 
was inflicting upon the baron, lad not Pierre 
Morin interfered, saying, ‘To put the matter 
beyond all doubt, however, sir, | ordered a 
domiciliary visit to be made this morning to 
the apartments of Monsieur de Cajare, and 
beg to present you, sir, with four and twenty 
pair of fine Italian dice, with the aid of which 
you may throw any combinations you may 
think fit. These were taken from the private 
cabinet of the baron himself.’ 

‘Now, Monsieur de Cajare,’ said the lieu- 
tenant-general, ‘having ascertained the cre- 
dibility of yonr own testimony, will you pro- 
duce your witnesses, or will you withdraw 
you charge ?’ ; 

‘{ will never withdraw my charge,’ replied 
the baron, fiercely, and he ffxed hiseyes full 
of hatred upon the Count de Castelneau.— 
‘No, no, he shall go down te the grave with 
the doubt upon his head. Men shall pointat 
him, and shall say, ‘That is the man who 
helped to murder Fiteau.’ I knew what sus- 
picion can do; itcan poison the food and turn 
the cup to gall. It can sow the pillow with 
thorns, and make the heart ache for ever ;— 
and such shall be his fate. I accuse himstill 
ef the deed. You have proof before you that 
he was watching at the door when the mur- 
der was committed ; and now I tell you that 
the shop-boy of the murdered man saw him 
go to that very spot in company with the two 
assassins who aetually committed the mur- 
der. He himself has sworn to me that he 
beheldit. After this, let all the vain excuses 
of my bringing an unfounded charge, either 
from revenge, or any other motive, be done 
away. The accusation I urge is reasonable 
and just, and ne one has a right to attach to 
my conduct wrong motives in the unjust man- 
ner in whieh they have been imputed to me 
this day. 1 call upon that honest magistrate 
Monsieur de Rochebrune, to defend me and 
to do me justice.’ 

‘I must say,’ said the Commissary Roche- 
brune, who had not yet spoken, ‘it Monsieur 
de Cajare can prove that such information has 
been communicated to him, it will greatly 
alter the question ’ 

The lieutenant-gencral quietly pushed 
across to him a copy of the declaration which | 
had been made that day, by Monsieur de Cas- 
telneau; but Rochebrune, after having read 
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it{through, replied, ‘And the charge against 
Monsieur de Castelneau must be considered 
atanend. It cannot be sustained for a mo- 
ment; but still, as far as affects Monsieur de 
Cajare, if he can prove that such an aceusa- 
tion has really been made to him, it not only 
ust take away the suspicion of calumnious 
intent and interested motives, but must show 
that he only did his duty in making the 
charge, that he was moved by zeal for the 
public welfare, and that the state is, in fact, 
indebted to him for his conduct, and should 
suffer his behavior on this occasion to be taken 
asa balance in some degree tor any little 
fault he may have committed in regard to the 
dice.” 

The lieutenant-general looked at Pierre Mo- 
rin, and the latter smiled, well knowing that 
although Monsieur de Rochebrune, thus call- 
ed upon to defend the baron, felf himself 
bound to do so, and did it with great skill, he 
was thoroughly convinced of the culpability 
of the person whose cause he advocated, and 
night, also, only plunge him into greater dif- 
ficulties, if suffered to proceed in ignorance. 
Pierre Morin replied, therefore, ‘What my 
learned friend says, sir, is worthy of all atten- 
tion; but can Monsieur de Cajare show that 
he has received such information. Where is 
this shop-boy that he talks of? and what is 
his name? He may be merely an imaginary 
personage for aught we know?’ 

‘His name, sir, is Pierre Jean,’ replied the 
baron, ‘but where he is to be found ( cannot 
tell. I thought he might have been met with 
in my own apartments in my father’s house, 
but from what has been said of the visit of the 
police, I take it for granted that he is no lon- 
ger there.’ 

‘It is, of course, an absolute conclusion,’ 
said Pierre Morin coolly, ‘that he should not 
be there now, unless he have escaped the eyes 
of the police, for if he saw them coming, there 
can be no donbt that he would runaway, and 
ifthey found him there, no doubt can exist 
they would bring him with them—but to re- 
lieve the mind of Monsieur de Cajare, J will 
tell him that we have got Master Pierre Jean 
quite safe. There is no fear of our being at 
a loss fer his evidence, such as it is; he was 
arrested last night coming out of a house in 
the Rue Tirechapes, and some very curious 
little documents found upon him,one of which 
is in the handwriting cf Monsieur le Baron 
de Cajare to all appearance, and is signed 
with his name. This is it, [ think ;’ and he 
took a paper from the table. ‘But first let us 
have evidence of this having been found upon 
him—come forward, Monsieur Nicolas, the 
exempt; did you search the person named 
Pierre Jean last night, and mark the articles 
found upon him?’ 

‘I did, sir,’ replied the exempt. 

‘Was this one of the things taken from him, 
and is that your mark ?’ demanded the com- 
Missary. 

The exempt again replied in the affirmative, 
and Pierre Morin went on, with his eyes upon 
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the paper, saying, ‘By this curious agreement 
monsieur, you will perceive that hy aes de 
Cajare agrees to pay to Pierre Jean the sum 
of five thousand louis, either if the Count de 
Castelneau be condemned for the murder of 
Gualtier Fiteau, or if he, the Baron de Cajare, 
marries Mademoiselle Annette de St. Merin. 
Moreover, the baron is to give the sum of ten 
thousand crowns to tlis worthy and respect- 
able person, in ease it should be necessary to 
send the said Pierre Jean out of the country. 
The reasons are not stated, but you may 
divine them ; and—lest Monsieur Pierre Jean 
who is somewhat in the habit of making mis- 
takes, such as taking other people's property 
for his ewn, forgetting his own name and 
writing that ofanotker man, and similar !ittle 
errors, should commit any blunder in this 
delicate affair—it is agreed that he shall put 
himself entirely under the care and direction 
of the Baron de Cajare, till either the Count 
de Castelneau is condeinned and executed for 
the crime with which the two friends propos- 
ed to charge him, or till the Baron be married 
to Mademviselle de St. Morin. Now, sir, 
when it is shown that Monsieur de Cajare 
used these threats towards the eount yester- 
day ; that the count refused him the hand of 
Mademoiselle de St. Morin in spite of these 
menaces ; that Monsieur de Cajare immedi- 
ately made his declaration against the count; 
that at the same time, to get rid of my evi- 
dence, he made a false accusation against me; 
that he is himself'a sharper; that the man 
with whom he deals, and on whose testimony 
he rests, is stained with every crime, and has 
been punished for several infamous offences ; 
when it is, moreover, proved, by his own 
hand-writing to this unlawful and most erim- 
inal document, that he hires and bribes a no- 
torious villain to bring a charge amounting te 
death against a respectable nobleman, who, 
for twenty years, has devoted himself to works 
of benevolence and charity—I say, sir, when 
all this is established, it is only fit and proper, 
that the culprit before you should be sent im- 
mediately to take his trial and abide the pun- 
ishment awarded by the law te such dark and 
infamous offences; uniess, indeed, by great 
humility and contrition he moves your com- 
passion, or from some other cause best known 
to your own wisdom, you think right to exer- 
cise the power intrusted to you by the law, 
and judging the case in a summary manner, 
send him either to the galleys, or the penal 
colonies in America ut, perhaps,’ he ad- 
ded, ‘in the first instance, you would like to 
see this bosom friend of Monsieur de Cajare 
—this pleasant companion ef a gentleman in 
the first circles of Paris, colonel in a royal 
regiment, and——’ 

rhe Baron de Cajare could bear no more, 
but darting from between the two archers, 
who had kept by his side when he advanced 
towards the table, he rushed towards Pierre 
Morin like a wild beast in its spring. Luck- 
ily he was unarmed ; and before Ernest de 
Nogent, starting ferward with his hand upon 
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his sword to defend the commissary, could 
reach the spot, the baron had passed the end 
of the table, and was within grasp of Pierre 
Morin. 

Several other persons hurried on at once to 
the same point ; but no one was ia time to 
interfere, and Pierre Morin sat calmly with a 
smile, which only enraged his adversary the 
more. When the baron was within a foot of 
him, however, he suddenly rose from his seat; 
and, notwithstanding the difference of age, 
with agility and presence of mind, whieh 
went far beyond the energy and vehemence 
of his opponent's hatred, he alluded his first 
fierce attack by stepping a little on one side, 
then caught him by the collar, as he was re- 
covering himself, and threw him thundering 
back upon the pavement. The next moment 
he resumed bis seat as tranquilly as if noth- 
ing had happened, and turning to the lieuten- 
ant-general, he said with a laugh, ‘1 think we 
have not seen any thing of the kind, sir, since 
Davot's business—but he was a strong man, 
and this isa baby. Bring in Pierre Jean— 
tne man’s head is cut, let him bleed, let him 
bleed, it will do him good.’ 

Conf anded, nearly stunned, with his whole 
senses bewildered, frustrated, humiliated, and 
despairing, the Baron de Cajare sat in the 
chair which they placed for him without prof: 
fering another word; while Pierre Jean was 
brought to the end of the table and inter- 
rogated regarding the events of the last few 
days 

The face of that personage was now re- 
markably pale, leaving a certain degree of 
redness which had settled in his nose to shine 
out through the dim mass of white around, 
like a beacon ina stormy sea. All his impu- 
dence, in truth, was gore; for although he 
attempted once or twice to smile with his old 
air of careless freedom, yet that smile devia- 
ted into a painful grin whenever he tried it 
and, to say truth, he seldom, { ever, ventur- 
ed even to look around; for he had been now 
taught fully, not only to taste the sorrows and 
discomforts of imprisonment, for those he had 
known sufficiently long before, but to feel to 
his very heart, which he had not hitherto felt, 
that he had committed great crimes, and was 
within the grasp of the most unspairing of all 
powers. 

Had the Baron de Cajare looked in the vil- 
lain’s face for a moment, it would have been 
enough to take from him any little remnant of 
hope which he might have preserved ; but the 
few first interrogatories that were spoken, and 
the answers that were given to them by Pierre 
Jean, showed him, as soon as he had in some 
degree recovered his senses, that his base con- 
federate, as might well have been expected, 
was quite willing to betray him, now that it 
was clear he was unsuccessful. Pierre Jean, 
in fact, was ready to say any thing he was 
asked to say, for atthat moment there was the 
spectre of a rope and a gibbet before his eyes, 
frem which he would have done any thing on 
earth to escape. The baron had now no re- 
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source but silence; for hé could reply to 
nothing that was said, and he felt that he had 
already uttered too much. The sensations in 
his bosom were at that momenta punishment 
well nigh sufficient for the crimes that he had 
committed; but, of course, the retributive 
operation of the law could not rest there. 

Itis not necessary to dwell longer on a 
scene so painful and so humiliating te the 
character of man ; for, in truth, there is noth- 
ing degrading to our nature but wickedness 
in all its forms and aspects. When the ex- 
amination of Pierre Jean was over, the lieu- 
tenant-general ordered him to be removed, 
and then, after consulting with Pierre Morin 
and Monsieur Rochebrune, he addressed the 
Count de Castelneau, saying, ‘Monsieur de 
Castelneau, the charge against you is not 
only dismissed, but you quit this place com- 
pletely freed from all suspicion. The Baron 
de Cajare, on the contrary, having been charg- 
ed by you with using threats, and calumnia- 
ting you falsely for designs and purposes of 
his own, has not only been proved to my sat- 
istaction guilty of that charge, but appears 
criminal of a most detestable conspiracy with 
the person named Pierre Jean, for the pur- 
pose of procuring your condemnation to death, 
in the event of your persisting in the rejec- 
tion of his suit to Mademoiselle de St. Morin. 
That he is gailty of barefaced swindling also, 
is beyond a doubt; and if you choose te de- 
mand it, I will immediately hand him for trial 
to the proper judges. It is my own opinion 
that, under such circumstances, his life itself 
would be affected; but it seems to me that for 
the honor and credit of the French nobility 
generally, we should deal with this case more 
quietly, and subject him to less severe inflic- 
tion, such as the Jaw allows me to impose, 
without recourse to an ordinary trial. What 
say you, Monsieur de Castelnean, do you de- 
mand his trial or not ?’ 

‘By no means,’ replied the Count de Castel- 
neau. ‘I have no revengeful feelings against 
him; deal with him as you think fit; but [ 
ever hope he may be warned by what has 
just occurred, never to seek his objects by 
such means as he has now employed !’ 

‘He will never have the opportunity,’ re- 
plied the lieutenant-general ; for it is my in- 
tention immediately to ship him off for the 
colonies, and he too well knows the pun- 
ishment of evasion to attempt to return to 
France.’ 

‘It matters, it matters not,’ cried the Baron 
de Cajare, as he heard his sentence—‘my time 
will yet come.’ 

‘For the gibbet or the wheel?’ said Pierre 
Morin ; but the baron did not hear, or did net 
mark his words, and went on in a lew tone, 
as if speaking to himself. ‘Ay, a new ceun- 
try, and a new name, and new objects, and 
new fortunes.’ 

‘And a new life, dnd a better spirit, and re- 
gained happiness, and a tranquil end,’ said 
Pierre Morin. ‘!ollow such a course, sir, fol. 
low such a course, and there may be ye 
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peace for you on earth, and rest in heaven!’ 

‘Not if you be in the one, or in the other,’ 
said the Baron de Cajare, shaking his cleneh- 
edhand at him. ‘Hell would be heaven to 
me if I could see you there.’ 


‘I trust you may enjoy it alone, sir,’ repli- 
ed Pierre Morin calmly ; ‘you had better take 
him away, Nicolas: his case is over, | imag- 
ine, and he grows abusive.’ 


‘The first three years are to be passed in 
hard labor at the port,’ said the lieutenant- 
general, as the baron was hurried away by the 
exempt and the archers. The criminal turn- 
ed round, and glared upon him, but the potent 
inagistrate who spoke, only returned his 
glance witha look of contempt, and offered 
his hand to Monsieur de Castelneau with var- 
ious expressions of courteous congratulations 
on the result of thatday’s proceedings. The 
count replied gravely, but politely, and took 
his leave. Ere he left the hall, he paused to 
speak with Pierre Morin, hiscountenance re- 
laxing into a warmer and brighter smile than 
usual, as he did so. 


‘It is many years, Monsieur Morin,’ he said, 
‘since we have met, and | find that you have 
done justice to me in my absence, as well a3 
to yourself. Accept my best thanks for both ; 
for in your changed fortunes | have found my 
security, as well as in your true and honora- 
ble dealings with my name and character. 
You are one, I know, who will forg:ve my re- 
ference to your former situation ; for an non- 
orable man, who raises himself high by wise, 
yood, and generdus actions, renders a greater 
benefit to society than to himself.’ 


‘! am prouder, sir,’ replied the commissary, 
‘of what [ have been, than of what I am. 
To have been a poor half-famished filigree- 
worker, and to have preserved my integrity 
in some circumstanees ot difficulty, I thank 
God is all my own; but to be here now, chief 
commissary of police, I owe to the bounty and 
kindness of others, and he turned with abow 
to the lieutenant-general. 


‘To your own good conduct, Monsieur Mo- 
rin,’ replied that officer. 


‘And to your discernment, sir,’ said the 
count; ‘but, Monsieur Morin, there is a sub- 
ject on which I would fain speak with you. 
May I ask you to visit me at Versailles ? 

‘l fear, sir, that ean hardly be,’ replied 
Pierre Morin. ‘But you are about to return 
to Castelneau. I have business there ere 
long, and I will wait upon you, as soon as the 
health of monseigneur the lieutenant-general 
replaces me in my proper state ef insignifi- 
cance. I trust that it may besoon. WhenI 
come, all that you wish to inquire into shall 
be fully explained.’ 


‘I have been patient for nearly twenty 
years,’ said the count; ‘will you be patient 
for as many weeks, Ernest ?’ 

‘I seek no explanations, my dear sir,’ re- 
plied Ernest; ‘none couldjadd to my bappi- 
ness at this moment !’ 


Av 


CI®PAPTER XVI. 

Some months had passed since the events 
related in the preceding chapter. Varioas 
ehanges had taken place in the great world. 
In France, a king had died, and another bad 
succeeded, and a softer and more virtuous rule 
reigned in the court; when in the evening of 
a sweet spring day, a carriage with six dusty 
horses stopped at the small, but pretty inn, of 
a village in the Limousin. A chaise de poste 
followed, and the landlord of the auberye, who 
seldom saw so much good company arrive at 
his humble abode, began to calculate how he 
should accommodate the whole ; though, with 
the easy confidence of a Frenchman, he doubt- 
ed not that the matter might well be manag- 
ed. As soon as the carriage paused, the doors 
of both were opened, and a young gentleman, 
advancing with a quick step from the chaise 
de poste, approached the side of the other ve- 
hicle, and assisted the Count de Casteineau to 
alight. 

A great change had come upon Monsieur 
de Castelneau ; the few months that had pass- 
ed seemed to have added many years to his 
age. His hair was now almost quite white, 
and he was much thinner than he had pre- 
viously been. He appeared, indeed, to have 
been suffering from severe illness, and such 
was the case ; for during several months, af- 
ter those scenes which he had borne with so 
mech firmness, he had hung upon the very 
verge of the grave. Anxious for the fate of 
Annette, he had more than once pressed her 
eagerly, in moments when his own life was 
utterly despaired of, to give her hand at once 
to Ernest de Nogent; but Annette for once 
was disobedient, and Ernes: did not doubt her 
affection, although she would not mingle joy 
with sorrow, and sorrow with joy, suffering 
her bridal wreath, perhaps, to be covered with 
the veil of mourning. 

To the Count de Castelneau, throughout 
hie illness, Ernest showed all the tenderness 
and affection of a son, and he now saw fairer 
days and sweeter hopes appear, and looked 
forward to the arrival ot the whole party at 
Castelneau, at the moment that was at length 
to make him happy 1m the possession of her 
he loved. The count had borne the journey 
well, so far as they had hitherto gone, and 
proceeding with short stages from place to 
place in fine weather, and through beautiful 
scenes, though Ernest might be a little im- 
patient for their arrival, yet the journey had 
been but as an excursion of pleasure; and 
bright dreams and dear imaginations had risen 
up in the hearts of the two lovers as they had 
gazed upon many an object of interest, and 
many a lovely sight. 

They were now within less than a days’s 
journey from Casteineau, and a faizer spot 
could not have been chosen for the passing 
away of the few evening hours, while wait- 
ing for an event that was to make them all 
happy. The clean little inn, seated under its 
high wooded bank ; the clear stream flow:ng 
on before the doors ; the bridge covered with 
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itsivy, and shadowed by its $roup of spread- 
ing chestnuts in the fresh green of the spring ; 
the tender blue of the sky, the soft white 
clouds that skimmed along low down in the 
air, as if seeking to sport with the branehes 
of the trees, the sweet voice of the nightin- 
gale, just beginning to pour forth the rich 
song of his love, al! spoke to the hearts of 
people wear d and sick of crowds and cities, 
and whispered lope and peace. 

The count, though still not strong, looked 
gayer and brigater tnan be had done for many 
a day; and Annette, as she followed him 
from the carriege, and gave her hand to Er- 
nest to assist her in descending, gazed in her 
levers face w th one of those looks of love, 
and hope, and tender confidence, that made 
his heart thrill with a longing to press her to 
his bosom at that snoment, and pour forth 
again and again all the depth of his affection 
towards her. 

*Co.ue,’ said the count, after pausing and 
glaneirg round for a moment, ‘it wants yet 
an hour or two of night; we will sup here, 
my good host. Put me a chair under this 
tree, and let me drink in the calm, fresh air.’ 

All was done as he proposed; but before 
supper could be spread upon the table, anoth- 
er carriage, coming at full speed along the 
road, dashed up, as if going on to a town some 
miles beyond. it was accompanied by sever- 
al servants, and though the equipage was 
plain, yet ia form and appearance it was as 
handsome as the taste of the day permitted it 
tobe. It had passed the spot where the 
count was seated with Annette by his side, 
and with Ernest de Nogent standing near, 
when suddenly a gentleinan thrust his head 
forth from within, and called fondly to the 
postilious to stop. The horses were brought 
up in a moment, a lackey descending opened 
the door of the vehicle, and Pierre Morin 
alighting. approached tne Count de Castel- 
neau. 

*‘ITamonmy way,’ he said, ‘to visit you, 
Monsieur de Castelnean; bot I come not 
alone: there is a lady in that carriage who 
owes you much, and whois anxious to ex- 
press her gratitude to you.—Perhaps, madem- 
oiselle,’ he continued, turning to Annette be- 
fore the count could reply, ‘perhaps it might 
be better for you to speak with her for a mo- 
ment first.’ 

Annette had risen, and she now ran gladly 
forward to the side of the carriage, for the la- 
dy was herself in ihe act of alighting, and 
that graceful fori and beautiful countenance 
were not to be mistaken for a moment.— 
There were many people around; but the 
sensations which were in the bosom of that 
lady were tuo powerful to be restrained by 
any of the smal! considerations of ordinary 
life. Once more she cast her arms aronnd 
Anne‘tte, once more she held her to her 
heart, Gace more her eyes gushed forth with 
tears, and deluged the fair neck on which she 
pressed her lips. 

*My Annette,’ she murmured, ‘my dear, 


dear Annette; my child, my own sweet 
child !’ 

‘I thought so !’ replied Annette in the same 
low tone, returning the embrace, and ming- 
ling her tears with her mother’s.—‘ | was sure 
it was—I felt it must be so!’ 

The count had arisen, with his eyes fixed 
upon the lady; and passing Pierre Morin 
without reply, he advanced eagerly towards 
her. ‘Gcod heaven!’ he said as he came up, 
holding out his hand ; * Mademoiselle d’Ar- 
gencerre! Now then—now—Who is this? 
Is she not—is she not your niece !’ 

The lady shook her head, mournfully, and 
then again clasped Annette to her bosom, 
exclaiming, ‘No, ah no! She is my child!’ 

The count gazed in her face for a mom»nt 
or two, with a thousand questions struggling 
to his lips; but then the kindly and gentle- 
manly feelings of his nature overcame all oth- 
er sensations. He took the lady’s hand, and 
led her towards a seat, saying, ‘I will not ag- 
tate you by seeking for farther information 
now ; for you are too much moved already. 
Sit down by me, dear lady. You were one 
of those who were always kind to me, and 
defended me, when others slighted or con- 
demned me. I have ever loved you as a 
brother.’ 

‘And well may I love you as a sister,’ re- 
plied the lady, ‘for you have been a father te 
my child.’ 

‘It is strange,’ said the count, ‘most strange 
—but it matters not ; let us all pause here tor 
the night, and to-morrew go on to Castelneau 
together. Monsieur Morin, there is no one 
here who does not ewe you much, for, by 
some strange fate, you have been mingled 
deeply with every event affecting us.’ 

‘} thank God, Monsieur de Castelneau,’ 
replied Pierre Morin, ‘ihat he has given me 
power to serve those I love, and show my 
gratitude to my benefactors. To this lady, 
to her sister, and to her father, | owed every 
thing. He took mea peasant boy, gave me 
education, and caused me to be instructed in 
a trade, which 1] chose for myself, and which 


promised to put me in possession of ease, if 


not of wealth. They—when | sometimes 
misused his goodness and his bounty towards 
me—when, with the carless thoughtlessness 
of youth, 1 spent the money which | should 
have reserved against the hour of need—they 
interceded for me, and obtained for me fresh 
assistance ; till at length kindness overcame 
thoughtlessness, and | formed such resolu- 
tions as must have led me to ease in my pur- 
suit. You may judge, therefore, Monsieur 
de Castelneau, how | have watched and pray- 
ed for my benefactors : 

‘And how have you rewarded them,’ said 
the lady. ‘Nay, sit beside us, Monsieur Mor- 
in—sit beside us. You are a nobleman such 
as no king can make.’ 

Annette’s eyes—till ready from past agita- 
tion to overflow at each new emotion, though 
they were no longer actually tearful—had 
been fixed for several moments upon the ceun- 
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tenance of him she loved, who stood near, not 
mingling at all in the conversation, but neith- 
er unheeding it, nor himself unnoticed ; for 
mere than once the lady had gazed upon him 
with a look of solemn interest, well knowing 
how entirely the happiness of her child de- 
pended upon him. 

There was @ pause at this moment, and Er- 
nest instantly took advantage of it, crossing 
before the little group, and saying, as he ap- 
proached the lady, ‘1 have a blessing to ask, 
and I ask it fearlessly, for I am sure you are 
already aware of all that has been promised 
me here,’ snd he took Annette’s hand in his 
own. 

‘She is yours, Ernest she is yours,’ replied 
the lady. ‘Your kind and excellent father, 
my best and noblest friend, is the only one, 
except this good gentleman, Monsieur Mor- 
in, aequainted with the sad secret of this dear 
child's bith. Let me compose my thoughts 
a little—let me think of how I shall tell my 
tale in the shortest words, and you shall all 
know it.’ 

‘It shall be told at Castelneau,’ said the 
count with asmile. ‘We will repose and re- 
fresh ourselves to-night. We will depart early 
in the morning : we will sup tu to-morrow, in 
the grey evening, by the little cress where 
Ernest and Annette first met. There, dear 
lady, you shall relate the history, as if it 
weie some old legend; and though the past 
which it recalls may be painful, the present 
by which you are surrounded must be weet.’ 

It was arranged as the count had proposed, 
and we may pase over the intervening hours. 
The journey had been more rapid than was 
expected—every thing had been prepared be- 
forehand by a messenger from the count ; 
supper was spread on the green bank where 
Annette had been seated when the wolf at- 
tacked her, and the servants had been sent a- 
way, that no ears but those concerned might 
listen. It occupied a considerable time, and 
was breken by many a question and many an 
exclamation; but the substance was this. 

The families of Argencerre and Castel- 
neau had been united by frequent alliances 
through many generations, and, somewhat 
more than twenty years before the time to 
which we have now conducted the reader, a 
marriage had been proposed between the 
elder sister of the lady who spoke, the heir- 
ess ot Agencerre, and Henry, the son of the 
then Count de Castelneau. They had often 
met, and both the sisters were extremely 
beautiful; but the eldest had felt in her bo- 
soi, from a very early period, the seeds of a 
disease which ultimately brought her to the 
grave. The impression was strong upon her 
mind that she was destined to die young, and 
she never suffered one worldly thought to 
take possession of her mind. She skrunk 
from every tie of earth ; and human love, in 
her own case, would have seemed to her a 
robbery of heaven. She grieved not, then, 
when she saw that the heart of the young 
lord of Castelneau turned toward her sister 


rather than herself, and she speedly resolved 
upon her conduct. The familiy of Argen- 
cerre paid their annual visit to Castelneau ; 
and there explanations took place which 
changed the views of all except Mademoi 

selle d’Argencerre herself. She told her de- 
termination to retire for ever from the world, 
and to resign her rights and claims to her sis 

ter. The Count de Castelneau gladly con- 
sented that upon such conditions his son 
should marry the younger rather than the 
elder sister, thereby bringing the fortunes of 
both into the family of Castelneau. The 
Count d'Argencerre was not so well pleased, 
indeed, but he did not refuse his consent ; 
and the contract of marriage having been 
drawn up, in order to bind himself firmly, he 
signed it with the Count of Castelneau, 
though he himself was obliged to return to 
Paris before the union could be completed, to 
make the necessary arrangements regarding 
his estates. The young lord of Castelneau, 
too, was obliged to join his regiment in a 
month, and in these circumstances it was a- 
greed that the marriage of Louise and her 
Jover should be delayed till after the cam- 
paign. The two ladies, however, remained 
at Castelneau, while their father proceeded to 
Paris. The contract was left in the hands of 
the young lord ; nothing was wanting but his 
signature with that of Louise, and the bene- 
diction of the church to complete the mar- 
riage; and love triumphed over prudence.— 
They signed the contract in secret- in secret 
the religious ceremony was performed, and 
Louise d’Argencerre became the wife of 
Henri de Castelneau a week or two before he 
took his departure for the army. To the 
grief and anxiety of his parting with his 
bride were added the unexpected pain and 
embarrassment of hearing that the Count 
d’ Argencerre now sought to without the con- 
sent he had given; that a proposal had been 
made for the hand of Louise by a lover allied 
to the biood royal of France ; and that angry 
letters were passing between the two fathers 
on the subject. The young husband was 
obliged to go, however; and ere he had left 
her for many days, his bride was carried a- 
way trom Castelneau by her father, between 
whom and the old count broke forth a violent 
feud. The contract which both had signed 
was sought for, but could not be found: no 
suspicion was entertained of the private mar- 
riage, and the Count d’Argencerre returned 
to the capital, determined to give his daugh- 
ters hand to another. He could not do so, 
however, till the contract of marriage was 
formally annulled ; and being called to com- 
mand a division of the army on the Rine, he 
wrote ina peremtery tone tothe Young Lord 
of Castelneau to send back the contract, en- 
closing, at the same time, an authorisation, 
and even injunction, from the old Count de 
Castelneau, soto do. He himself marched 
with his regiment to Saare Louis; but the 
first letter that he there received announced 
to him the death of the young nobleman to 








whom his daughter's hand had been promis- 
ed; and the heart ot the Count d'Argencerre, 
which -was in truth kind and affectionate, 
was painfully struck and touched. One of 
the feliow officers of the young lord informed 
him that Henri de Castelneau having certain- 
dy exposed himself unnecessarily, had been 
killed evidently in consequence of such rash 
ness ; and the count was led to believe that 
his death might be owing to disappointment 
and despair. He became appreliensive of 
seeing his daughter ; he remained with the 
army for months after his presence was no 
none wanting ; and he only returned when 
he heard that Louise had been extremely il!, 
and that the health of her elder sister was 
now failing rapidly. 

In earlier and happier days, Louise had 
never imagined that the absence of her fath- 
er could be any thing but sorrowful! to her, 
but circumstances had altered those feelings, 
and she had many an occasion to thank Heav- 
en that he was away so long. The death of 
her husband, the birth of her child, even if 
the actual facts could nave been hidden from 
her father, produced emotions and were suc- 
ceeded by co-sequences which must have 
been discovered. Grief, and apprehension, 
and agony of mind, well nigh deprived her 
of her senses; and it was long ere her sister 
could teach her to put a needful guard upon 
her lips. At length, however, her father re- 
turned, and, as he was prompt and decided, 
though not in reality severe or unkind, on 
finding the health of both his children so 
greatly impaired, he caused them to be re- 
moved from Paris with a degree of unneces- 
sary quickness whick agitated poor J.ouise 
much, and gave her no opportunity of com- 
municating with the wife of the good Pieire 
Morin, under whose charge her sister had 
placed the child. Agitation, apprehension, 
and sympathy tor poor Louise, had shaken 
Mademoiselle d’Argencerre, and accelerated 
the disease under which she suffered. She 
bore up well indeed for her sister's sake till 
the arrival of her father; but from that time 
her health rapidly declined, and in less than 
two months she was no more. 

It was during this latter period that the 
events occurred which have been narrated in 
the commencement of this book, and which 
placed Annette under the charge and guid- 
ance of the Abbe de Cas elneau. It may be 
sufficient to add that both Pierre Morin and 
his wife had deceived themselves in regard 
to the real mother of Annette. The rumor 
had at first been so strong, that the elder sis- 
ter was to be married to the young Lord of 
Castelneau, that it had even reached the ears 
of the good artizan and his family, as well as 
those ot the Abbe de Castelneau, and when 
the filigree-worker was told vaguely of a se- 
eret marriage, and the absolute necessity of 
eoncealiug the birth of the child, he natur- 
ally supposed that Mademoiselle d’ Argencer- 
re was the mother. When he heard of her 
doath, he hesitated not, as we have shown, 
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to confide the infant to tlie care of the Abbe 
de Casteinean, finding thatthe money he had 
received was all spent, and that the peor ehild 
was likely to suff*r the same penury which 
had tallen upon himself and his wife. He 
was soon undeceived, however, after the re- 
turn of Annette’s mother to Paris; bat far 
from reproaching him, she applauded what 
he had done, having known the abbe well in 
happier days, and having discovered, amudst 
many failings and many errora, traits of a 
strong mind andz noble heari. Directed by 
her, Pierre Morin made inqiiiries into the cir- 
cumstances of Monsieur de Castelneau ; and 
she it was who furnished hiin secretly with 
the means of paying his most pressing debts 
and quitting the capital. 

‘And now, my dear friend ani! relation, 
she said, laying her hand upon that ef the 
count, ‘again accept my thanks, my deepest 
and most heartfelt thanks, for the care you 
have taken of this beloved child, and for the 
wisdom you have shown in her education. | 
must henceforth claim my rank as Countess 
of Castelneau; but Annette, so long as you 
live, will never demand any thing but the 
dear name of your adopted daughier. Tull 
the death of the late king, of which event 
you, of course, have heard, 1 ventured not 
to avow my marriage, because lie had strong- 
ly interested himself in one who had sought 
«hand which could not be given to him, and 
had resented my refusal so vehemently that 
he forbade my presence at the court. A 
week ago, however, i presented myself to 
the gentle and kind-hearted monarch who 
now rules over us. I showed him the con- 
tract which had lain concealed tor many years 
in my chamber at Castelneau ; and | produced 
the register of the marriage, which had been 
procured for me by my good friend Monsieu: 
Morin here. ‘The whoie was at ouce rec 
nized as legal by the king, and [ hastened 
towards this place with all speed, to set the 
mind of every one at rest. Say, Annette, 
say, my dear child, whether you do not fee! 
as 1 do. and whether it will not be joy to you 
to see Monsieur de Castelneau, who has been 
a father to you, still acting as a father to all 
around him ?’ 

‘My dear lady,’ replied the Count de Cas- 
telneau, ‘Il never wasambitious; 1 never was 
avaricious; | must not say tnat | never wes 
unjust; for every man who acts ill and un- 
wisely in life is doubly unjust to others and 
to himself. But | cannot retain what is not 
my own; these fair lands and lordships be- 
long to my Annette. They are hers, not 
mine, and inost willingly f 

Annette rose up from her seat, and gliding 
quietly up to him, dropped upon her knees, 
and laid her hands on his, looking up in his 
tace with a glance of tenderness and atiection 
unspeakable. Ernest de Nogent advanced 
likewise, and bent one knee beside her, say- 
ing ‘We entreat you, we beseech you, never 
mention such a thing again.’ 

The count grasped their hands in his, and 


’ 
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lifted his eyes toward heaven, as if thanking 
God for some intense delight. 

At that instant, however, as if some wild 
and sudden emotion had seized him, he start- 
ed up, cast himself between Annette and the 
wood on the opposite side of the water, and 
threw his arms partly over her, partly round 
Ernest. At the very same instant there was 
the loud and ringing report ofacarbine. The 
count staggered torward, reeled up again, and 
fell back upon the grass. Annette clasped 
her hands, gazing almost frantic in his face ; 
but the sword of Ernest de Nogent sprang 
from the sheath in an instant; with one 
bound he was across the stream, and ere 
Pierre Morin could follew, his blade was cros- 
sed with that of Baron de Cajare. Stern and 
deadly enmity}was in both their faces, and the 
play of their weapons one against the other 
seemed like the quick glances of thelightning. 

Pierre Mori jaused, for they were two 
men not to be separated with life, and at 
the fifth pass, the sword of the Baron 
de Cajare glided over the shoulder of Ernest 
de Nogent, while Ernest’s hilt struck against 
his adversary’s side, and the bright blade 
shone out under his left arm. 

Ernest de Nogent shook him from his 
weapon, and cast him back upon the ground, 
exclaiming, ‘Base villain, thou wilt do no 
more wrong.’ 


‘Curses! eurses! curses upon you!’ mur- 
mured the Baron de Cajare, and with those 
words upon his lips the fierce eyes lust their 
eagerness, and swam in death, 


Ernest gazed upon him only for a moment, 
thrusting his sword baek into the sheath ; 
and, while Pierre Morin moralized in his pe- 
culiar manner, saying, ‘This is the conse- 
quence of kings interfering with the punish- 
ment of criminals,’ the yeung gentleman 
sprang across the stream again, and joined 
the herrified group around the Count de Cas- 
telneau. 


He slightly raised the dying nobleman in 
his arms, and count recognized and thanked 
him by a pressure of the hand ; but life was 
ebbing fast. ‘It is over Ernest,’ he said ina 
low voice. ‘Annette, dear child, lam hap- 
py, most happy. I have died for thee, dear 
one, I have died to save thee. Let me lean 
my eyes upon thy shoulder ; there they will 
close in joy, to open I trust, on my Redeemer 
in heaven !" 

He bent. down his brow; it rested on An- 
nette’s bosom ; the weight became heavier 
and more heavy ; his grasp relaxed upon the 
hand of Ernest de Nogent, and the young 
nobleman gently laid the corpse back upon 
the grass. 


_——— 
From the Book of the Boudoir for 1842. 


THE VISIONARY PORTRAITT. 


BY HON. MRS NORTON. 


I. 
As 'sy his lonely hearth he sate, 
he shadow of a welcome dream 
Pass’d o’er his heart—disconsolate 
His home did seem ; 
Comfort in vain was spread around, 
For something still was wanting found. 


If. 
Therefore he thought of one who might 
For ever in his presence stay ; ; 
Whose dream should be of him by night, 
Whose smile should be for him by day: 
And the sweet vision, vague and far, 
Rose on his fancy like a star. 


i. 
‘Let her be young, but not a child, 
Whose light and inexperienced mirth 
Is all too winged and too wild 
For sober earth ; 
So rainbow-like such mirth appears, 
And fades away in misty tears. 


Iv. 
‘Let youth’s fresh rose still gently bloom 
Upon her smooth and downy cheek, 
Yet let a shadow, not of gloom, 
But soit and meek, 
Tell that some sorrow she hath known, 
Thoggh not a sorrow of her own. 


v. 
‘And let her eyes be of the gray, 


The soft gray of the brooding dove, 
Full of the sweet and tender ray 


Of modest love ; 
For fonder shows that dreamy hue 
Than lustrous black or heavenly blue 


vi. 
‘Let her be full of quiet grace, 
No sparkling art with sudden glow 
Pright’ning her purely chisel’d face 
And placid brow ; 
Not radiant to the stranger’s eye— 
A creature easily pass’d by ; 


vir. 

‘But who, once seen, with untold power 
For ever haunts the yearning heart, 

Laised from the aend Gat self-samée hour 
‘To dwell apart ; 

All sainted and enshrined, to be 

The idol of our memory ! 


vii. 
‘And oh! let Mary be her name— 
It hath a sweet and gentle sound, 
At which no glories dear to fame 
Come crowding round ; ‘ 
But which the dreaming heart beguiles 
With holy thoughts and household emiles. 


Ix. 

‘With peaceful meetings, welcome kind, 
And love the same in joy and tears, 

And gushing intercourse of mind 
Through faithful years ; ee 

Oh! dream of something half divine, 

Be real—be mortal—and be mine!’ 
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THE WANDERING IDIOTS OF KILKENNY. 


BY MRS. 8. C. HALL. 


WITH THE ORIGINAL BNGLISH ILLUSTRATIONS. 


— 


One might imagine that the Irish, like the 
Turks, believe insanity to be inspiration, judging 
from the tenderness and care they evince to- 
wards the poor wandering idiots, who rarely 
provoke a harsh word or an unkind expression 
trom the peasantry, by whom they are poetical- 
ly termed ‘innocents,’ or ‘ naturals.’ Although 
sometimes mischievous and always troublesome, 
they are fed and sheltered by the cabin-keeper 
with ready and unchanging cheerfulness. 

‘ Surely,’ we once observed to a poor woman, 
from whom one of the class had purloined half s 
loaf, which she could ill spare ‘surely you will 
have reason to rejoice when the new poor-law 
takes these afflicted creatures off your hands.’ 
‘ Well,’ she replied, ‘ Billy is mighty teazing, 
and that the thruth, anda shocking thrief; bnt, 
God help him, he has no better sense ; and some- 
how, I don’t know how it is, but we will be 
mighty lonesome without the likes of him.— 
Poor Billy! it will be mortial hard to shut 
him up in stone walls, the crayther ; they are 
poor innocents, and nothing worse—it would be 
well for us if we war the same.’ 

To relate a few anecdotes of the class will, 
perhaps, be the best way to describe it. 

‘Larry of Leixlip’ was a generous fool; 
he never met a stranger without bestowing 
something; a wild flower, a bit of straw, even 
a stone, he would present rather than offer noth- 
ing; unlike Peter Purcel (another ‘ natural,’ 
whom we shall describe presently), he would 
watch the birds’ nests until the young were 
nearly fledged, and then give them away. Lar- 
ry was not remarkably honest; for he robbed 
* Peter to pay Paul.’ He was fond of the curate 
of the parish to which his rambles were general- 
ly confined; and one morning tapping gaily at 
the window where the young man was at break- 
fast, he said he had got something for him. 
When the window was opened— Ah! ah!’ 
said Latry, ‘ah! ah! I’ve got apresent—guess 
at it’ ‘An egg? No—better than that,— 
some white sloe.’ ‘No—better than that..— 
Tell me what it is.? ‘Ah! ah! you love Larry, 
Larry loves you. Ah! ah! whyshould he have 
a wig, and you have none! Ah! ah! he don’t 
love Larry; you do; I thought you the minis- 
ter’s Sunday wig. Ah! I watched where it 
hung upon a peg, and I took it last night!’ And 
placing it over the young man’s abundant hair, 
e danced and shouted with joy. 

We knew one poor fellow, called Preaching 
Dennis, who incessantly cried out from morning 
till night, ‘ What you see wrong in others, mend 
in yourself—-what you see wrong in others, 

mend in yourself,’ Another, 2 woman, who 
never spoke untill sunset, though she would 
mutter and ‘now,’ yet never did she utter a dis- 
tinct sentence until the sun went down, and 


then she would moan out, ‘ Beauty fades, death 
comes—beauty fades, death come; a sermon in 
a sentence, and one to whieh her faded features 
and fine yet lustress eyes gave much effect. 

Thinking of these poor creatures, so seeming- 

ly mindles, and yet at times so full of keenness 
and susceptability, brings to our remembrance a 
woman who wandered frequently along the sea- 
shore, but whose visits were certain to take 
place after twilight, immediately before a storm. 
The people called her bya very poetic Irish 
name, which signiged ‘ the storm-bird.’ ‘The 
old farm-steward would rather shelter the 
lambs, and look to the barns, whenever this 
lonely woman was seen at evening to take her 
way to the cliffs, well knowing that a tempest 
was at hand; and no fisherman would launch 
his beat upon the waters if he caught sight of 
the flutter of her red cloak at the corner of a 
rock. She looked a broken-hearted, wretched 
creature, until excited by the howling winds 
and the sightof the dancing billows; then she 
she became like one possessed by the very spirit 
ofthe storm. She would shout, clap her hands, 
dare the waves to advance, and address them as 
queen might her subjects; fling back with ex- 
pressions of scorn the stones they rolled upon 
the beach; and witha huge branch ct what 
children call mermaid’s ribbands, in her hand, 
wave defiance to the sea and clouds. No one 
cared to approach ‘the storm-bird,’ in these 
momentf of frenzy; indeed, they rather avoid- 
ed her et all times; but this did not prevent 
their leaving food, the only food they had, pota- 
toes, or a few slicee of * griddle bread,’ where 
she could easily find it. ‘The dwellers by the 
ea-side are always prone to give romantic 
reading to every thing; and the story ran that 
this poor womzn’s sweatheart was drowned at 
sea, and that her mind could not support his 
less. We confess, we felt as ifaterror had been 
removed from the countrv where we knew she 
had been burried in the old church-yard—meet 
resting place for her troubled spirit, for there 
the sea storm roars loudly and the wild gulls 
skim the cliff upon which the rutns stand. 

‘ Reddy the Rymer’ is another of our reminis- 
cences. Some said that Reddy wasa knave—an 
idle knave—who, loving play better than work, 
and having e mederate stoek of scholarship, set 
up as‘afool; finding folly both more pleasant 
and profitable than wisdom. Certainly, Ready 
intensely idle ; if he had made good his quarters 
for a day in agentleman’s kitchen, nothing could 
induce him to leave it ; he would rhyme you for 
ten minutes together— 

* The tire is bright, 
And all is right, 

And Reddy the Rhymer 
Will stay all night.” 











or 
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Hie facility at doggrel was very extraordinary ; 
but he was not always ‘ithe vein,’ and could 
not endure to be forced to what other times 
seemed tobe his greatest pleasure. The fellow 
was sarcastic, to, and particularly severe upon 
rustic dandyism, so that the young men were 
afraid of his severity; but his readiness and 
smartness made him a great favorite among the 
village belles. During the hay-making season 
he was sure to be found sleeping amid the hay. 
The sun, he would deelare, was man’s best 
friend, and he loved it too well to do anything 
when it shone. His wants were few, and he 
would never beg, but take anything he wanted 
without ceremony. He had amost melodious 
voice, and sung Irish airs deliciously, but never 
finished asong; his memory, as it were, only 
carrying him to a certain point, and then leaving 
him abruptly. Music possessed more power 
over him than anything else, and a plaintive air 
would cause tears to chase each other down his 
most unsentimental countenance. The young 
people often ‘quizzed’ him, on matrimonial 
subjects, and inquired when he intended to be 
married: to his Reddy’s reply was invariably the 
same—* Wife———-strife "—a long pause be- 
tween the words being filled up by an omnious 
shake of the head. 

In Clonmel we encountered another of the 
‘rhyming class,’ aman who goes bythe name 
of ‘ Easy things are best.’ John Healy, or, as 
he spellsit, ‘ Haly,’ (for he says e is a superflu- 
ous vowel,) is a native of the county Kildare, 
but has long been located in Tipperary. He is 
now turned of sixty, or, as he himself expresses 
it, ‘ something about the years of threescore and 
one.” He gives the following account of him- 
self: ‘My father was a gentleman; but I was 
deprived of my property because the neighbors 
considered me a fool, though I don’t see any 
sign of a fool about me.’ He subsists partly on 
charity, and partly Uy going on confidential er- 
rands,in which ie invariably proves faithful 
and satisfactory. He isa quiet and inoffensive 
creature, remarkably sober, and full of harmless 
humor and endless rhymes, which he sets off 
with a very rich lisp. He mends his own clothes, 
and endeavors to keep himself clean and well 
clad, always in the same costume, &c. ‘a blue 
coat, for England, a plaid waistcoat, for Scot- 
land, and a green trowsers, for Ireland.’ When- 
ever he wants charity from any one, he accosts 
him thus— Mr. 


‘ Of all the pictures going, 1 do say 
The picture of the money takes the sway.’ 
or thus— 
* What stands for a hundred, 
And the name of a tree, 
Will spell you a thing 
That’s most useful to me.’ 





On receiving anything, he will say—* Mr—, 


| hope and trust you don’t account me a trouble- 
some beggar ; this is the fourteenth of such a 
month, and mind, you’re not to give me anything 
till this day month again. Good morning, sir, 
and remember —asy things are best !” 

Many of the old families encourage the pres- 
ence of one of the half-demented creatures, who 
attach themselves to their patrons with a sort of, 
animal instinet but an incorruptible fidelity. 






give me if I go to work ?” 


839 


They are usually valuable azsistants to the hunts- 
man, know the fox earths, and pick up the birds 
in the shooting season ; watch over the * young 
heir’ with the deepest anxiety, and enter for 
the sports of the younger children; eat up the 
leavings of the servants’ table, and sleep in the 
hay-loft ; indeed, all of the class dislike the 
restraint of a bed, to which they attach anidea 
of confinement, and prefer nestling in hay or 
straw to anything else. Some of the resident 
gentry tolerate rather than encourage them; 
while others sanction their attendance as a mat- 
ter of course—an appendage to their dwelling 
that could not be dispensed with. 

The original of this sketch—our friend Bar- 
ney, the established ‘ natural,’ of Johnstown 
Castle—is a mixture of absurdity and shrewd- 
ness, although devotedly attached to the family, 
whose fortune and influence act as perpetual 
blessings to their neighborhood, Barney is no 
way chary of his opinion, and dees not hesitate 
to‘blow up the masther whin he vexes him 
without rhyme or reason.’ In his youth he 
achieved a consieerable degree of notoriety, in 
Wextord, as a deveurer of candles and soup, a 
practice, we believe, he has discontinued since 
his adoption as ‘ Castle fool.’ Barney’s great 
infirmity, however (an infirmity that certainly is 
apt to ‘bother’ his countrymen,) is falling in 
love. Whenever the pretty face of a pretty girl 
is stamped upon his imagination, Barney scales 
the castle walls to get a peep at his enchantress, 
and sometimes pays dearly for his peeping — 
One evening we espied him shouting and jump- 
ing, and rolling down the terrace banks head 
over heels, and at last he came towards us.— 
* Barney, will be a good boy ? 





‘ Oh then, surely I can’t be much better than 
Tam.” 


* Yet I have not seen you at work these five or 


six days.’ 


‘ They wouldn’i give me a spade,’ 
‘ That is not true, Barney.’ 
‘*Pon my honor it is! Well, what will you 


* Sixpence ” 
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‘ Well, give it to ine first ; people say, ‘ Bar- 
ney, I’ll give ye sixpence,’ and they get a bad 
memory after. Come, give it to me now, and 
it’ll ease yer conscience.’ 

* Here it is—what will you buy with it ? 

‘ Coffee !’ said Barney, making asolemn face. 
We gave him the sixpence; the instant he got it 
within his fingers, he broke into a wild laughter. 
‘ Hurroo!’ he exclaimed, ‘ thank ye, and God 
bless ye; but I’ve changed my mind—I’ll buy 
whiskey—whiskey—ah ! ah 

_And so he did, and instead of going quietly to 

his favorite bed in the stables, he attempted to 
climb a window, some forty or fifty feet from the 
ground, to catch a glimpse of a pretty servant, 
and in the morning poor Barney was found al. 
most a shapeless mass unser the castle walls. 
We never expected to see him again, bat at this 
present time of writing Barney is alive, and as 
ready to fall in love as ever. 
_ There was 2 poor widow, ina parish adjoin- 
ing our own, who had been bereaved of all her 
children save one, aud he, poor fellow, was al- 
most an idiot. Jack Lacey was tall, and his 
features fine, yet capable of but one expression, 
that of the most helpless affection it is possiblo 
to imagine; hislove and tenderness towards his 
mother were touching in the extreme; she was 
his one idea. ‘* Theycall my poor boy a fool,’ 
she would say, ‘ but his folly is sweeter te me 
than all the wisdom of the word.’ At last it 
pleased God to strike the old woman blind; 
the middleman turned her out of her wayside 
hut, because she would not pay the few shil- 
lings’ rent required for it; and the blind widow 
was led from bouse to house by her idiot son.— 
We remember how meekly she would stand op- 
posite our parlor window, her white hair 
combed carefully back from her high wrinkled 
forehead, her hands crossed upon her checkered 
apron; and if the rain fell, or the sun shone, 
Jack’s hands were immediately busy with her 
hood. which he would draw carefully over her 
head. Whatever was given to him he immedi- 
ately transferred to his mother; nothing was 
reserved for himself, though he would pick up 
the crumbs of bread or potato she dropped while 
eating: if she had not forced him to take food, he 
would have starved himself to death. Some- 
times you would meét them moving cheerfully, 
though slowly, along the road, or seated under 
a huge thorn tree, that grew near the old church 
yard. ‘It was curious to observe them kneeling by 
the chapel door, Jack crossing himselfand bow- 
ing exactly as his mother did, and then assist- 
ing her to rise, as if she were the child, and he 
the parent. At last the old woman died ina 
farmer’s barn; they had gone to rest as usual, 
and in the morning poor Jack came out, saving 
‘ Mammy slept so sound he could not wake her.’ 
Although the gentlest of ereatures, he became 
quite furious when they attempted to put her 
in the coffin, and was obliged to be testrained 
by main force, crying all the time that ‘ Mam- 
uy was only sleeping.’ It was piteous to see 
him so lonely and desolate during the few weeks 
he survived her, fading gradually, until at last, 
poor, fond, faithful fellow! he was found dead 
upou her humble grave. 

*‘ Roving Jimmy’ was altogether different from 





any we have known, but we have lreard ef 
his exploits, which were very extraordinary.— 
He was remarkably fleet of foot, would deliver 
letters or messages without mistake, when cer- 
tain of being said for them, and not caring 
whether the reward were a penny or a pound; 
but he would as he said, sadly enough, ‘ do 
nothing for love, for love did nothing for him.’ 


‘ A more uninteresting or disagreeable person 


than the Rover it would beimpossible to mect ; he 
was a determined pilferer, and had the knack of 
annoying all who did not contribu e to his pock- 
ets, which he strapped round his waist; he was 
miserly in the extreme, and would constantly 
steal from his right hand pocket to put into his 
left, and chuskle over his skill when the trans- 
fer was effected. It is a singular proof of the 
honesty of the Irish poor, that though Jimmy 
was known to possess a good deal of money, and 
wandered frequently through districts where the 
people were starving for want of food, he was as 
safe as if he had been surrounded by the police. 
When Jimmy died, the rags of which he form- 
ed the centre were found to have been inlaid 
with coins of various kinds; he died ina wid 
ow’s out-house, where he had for many a win- 
ter’s night companioned the pig; and yet the 
poor woman used every effort todiscover * Jim- 
my’s people’ before she would appropriate a far- 
thing of his savings to herself. 

When visiting the ruins of a celebrated! 
church, we observed to the woman who acted as 
guide, it was a great pity the nettles were sul- 
fered so completely to overshadow every vistage 
of antiquity that remained in the churchyard.’ 
‘ Ah,’ said she, ‘ it’s easy seeing thet poor Jim- 
my Tullough isn’t in it now. * And who was 
Jimmy Tullough ? we inquired. ‘ Some,’ she 
answered, ‘called him Grey Tullough, other 
Jimmy; but he was alone friendless ould man; 
without any sense at all, he was nothing but a 
‘ Natural ’—and still he looked sometimes as if 
his head was full up of brains: he was always 
a grey-headed man in my remembrance ; and I 
heard my mother say she never 1ninded him any- 
thing else. There was something about him 
above the common, for the litile boys that do 
be so fond of running atter and making game of 
‘ Naturals,’ used to standa one side peaceably, 
and let him pass, which he did quietly, more 
like a shadow than a man—his hair hanging 
about his long lean face; his ould reaping hook 
hung across his shoulder, and a straight shillalee 
like aspear in his hand; on he'd go, turning 
neither to the right nor the left, keeping his 
eyes settled on the path before him. If you 
said ‘God save ye kindlyto him out of gocd- 
nature, he’d make no answer either by word or 
sign, but keep on—on—on walking, as if to eter- 
nity, whispering and gathering for evermore 
something to himself, ‘vhich mightn’'t be right, 
but which we hoped war prayers. He took no 
pleasure nor divarsion in anything; nor 
wouldn’t take more than a halfpenny from e’er a 
lord in the land, though sorraa many of them 
kind in the counthry to tempt him—barrin at an 
election, when they’reas thick and as sweet as 
May butter. He used to savy ‘Copper pays 
friends—-silver makes fiente—gald breaks 
frends ; indeed he spoke but little any time, and 
that when nobody spoke to him. 
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‘ Then why did you call him a fool” 

* Wisha then, I don’t rightly know. He didn’t 
care about anything except what I’m going to 
tell you, and when a body is mighty different 
from every ether body, why we call them fools. 
Now Grey Tullough he’d steal off, ye see, from 
one ould ancient place to another, and when 
he’d get there he’d just begin fair and easy, and 
cut down every nettle that ever grew on the 
graves. He'd not uproot them, but he’d cut 
them down with the reaping-hook, and his poor 
hands would be blistered by them; but he’d 
never heed ij—he’d keep on until all was finish- 
ed; and I’ve heard that he’d thravel Ireland do- 
ing that holy work, clearing graves and that 
ould ancient places of weeds and nettles; and 
sure moonlight and daylight was all one to him, 
he’d no fear in him of spirit or body. I'll never 
forget one night—one whole night—and above 
all nights in the vear it was midsummer eve, and 
I couldn’t sleep myself, nor a wink never came 
on my husband's eyes, with the trembling to 
think of that innocent ould man passing that 
night alone in sich a place as this very church- 
yard, withthe Lord above knows who for com 
pany; and that ancient round tower looking 
down on him—for what do ye think but he was 
cutting down the nettles in this place that holy 
night ; and the next morning just as I had turn- 
ed out the patotoes, he came in as gentleas a 
lamb, and sot down in his ould place, the childre’ 
making room for the atranger, as it’s natural 
they should. 

** God save ye!’ says I. 

**Kindly welcome ? says my husband, 

‘But not a word came out of Grey Tullouzh’s 
head; only he sot as steadfast as if he was 
making laws. ‘Take a sup of milk to the dry 
potato,’ I said. * Let him alone, makes an- 
swer ny husband, ‘sure may be he see some- 
thing last night, and is conning over his pray- 
ers3.” 

** Inever see anything worse than myself, 
says the old man, shaking his head, while my 
husband and I looked at each other, for the cray- 
thur had seen a dale of things, and a power of 
people in his time, and yet was counted nothing 
but a natural, no one minding what they said or 
did before him, because they thought him an 
innocent ; and sure it put us a-past everything,to 
hear such a thing from his old, white‘ trembling 
lips, and he out at all hours, and in all places; and 
we all know some of those naturals have a deal 
of insight given them ; for, if the Lord thinks fit 
toshut out the reason and sense of this world 
from them, he opens their eyes tothe sights of 
wir and wather, and maybe earth, that we have 
no call at all to; and then to hear him say that 
he never saw anything worse than himself made 
usthink of ourselves; and we signed the sign 
of the cross between us and harm. And when 
he seeus doing that, he gavea heavier sigh 
than before, and, without putting bit or sup in- 
side his lips, he went out and came and stood 
under the shadow of the round-tower----where I 
stand now? ‘Let him alone,’ says my husband, 
‘for depend on it he’s a cruel sinner,’ he says. 
Well, somehow my heart turned the more to 
the craythur on that very account ; und, taking 
the nevdles as an excuse, I kept by the door 





knitting away ; and at last my husband went to 
his wok, charging me not to heed Jimmy Tul- 
lough. So soon as he was out of sight, I thought 
I'd look fora fresh egz inthe hen’s nest, and 
roast it for the poor ould man, who must be weak 
in himself after the night’s fast, and I just turn- 
ed to where the hen had her place in the thatch, 
and finding one, I put it in the turf ashes, 
and went out to get him in; but he wasgone. 
sThe Lord save us,’ I said, ‘that’s quare.’— 
‘ Well, I came within the blessed walls, and 
sorra a nettte he had left standing ; 1 looked in- 
to the round tower, and beside the erosses, and 
nder walle of the ould ancient chapel ; and get-u 
ting to the top I could see every sparrow that 
hopped the hedge for half{a mile round; but 
sorra a sight of Grey Tullough did I ever see 
from that day to this. Some,’ she aided with 
an air of mystery, and in a half whisper, ‘ say 
that he wasn’t upon the world at all—only e spi- 
rit; and that his time was up.’ 

* And what do you think ? we inquired. 

‘Ah! she answered, ‘ sure thinking comes 
to nothingin the likes of this; it was mighty 
quare for a natural to say he never sea anything 
worse than himself. Any way tne nettles grow 
now, which they wouldn’t do if Grey Tullough 
was in it.’ 

Ottr sympathies were, some time time ago, 
strongly excited by a young woman known by 
no other name we ever heard of but Mary. Ma- 
ry’: eyes were of that meaningless, moonlight 
cast that express nothing, and are painful froin 
ther vacuity: Unlike many of her kind, she 
was remarkably clean and exact in her person, 
and veryfond of finery. The girl might have 
been about twenty, when to the horror of every 
one—tho gh known from her birth as a poor 
gentle idiot—she became a mother; her baby 
grew an animated intelligent creature; and it 
was wonderful to see what knew ideas seemed 


‘tobe awakened in the poor mother by the pre- 


sence of her child. She washed it invariably 
several times a day, and would deck it with 
scraps of finery and fresh flowers, as children do 
their dolls. At last it canght the small pox ; and 
Mary was told she must leave it quiet on the lit- 
tle bed her kind aunt had provided for it. Ap- 
parently, Mary mistook the man ifestations of the 
disease for the dirt spots en the skin; and hav- 
ing succeeded in getting at out of the cabin, she 
flew with it to the beach, where she commenc- 
ed scrubbing it all over with the wet sea-sand. 
In another day the little laughing blue-eyed was 
dead; it died silently on its mother’s arm while 
she was slept; and the woman who watched 
them both thought the kindest thing she could 
do was to remove the infant without her knowl- 
edge. 

Of course she saghtit everywhere in vain. 
For days and days she could not be prevailed up- 
on to taste food, and in the night-time wandered 
unceasingly from place to place, seeking ‘ba- 
ba,’ and weeping hersetf to rest under the trees 
or hedges. Aftera time her wandering senses 
resolved themselves into one idea—that some 
one had stolen her child for its beauty. Sheac- 
costs every one she meets with the painful 
question—* Have yon seen my child ?—have you 
got my child” and then waits the reply with 
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the most broken-hearted look it is possible to 
imagine. We were somewhat startled the first 
time she approachedus. She liftod our cloak 
with a wild excited smile, and said— Oh lady, 
have you got my child” She then turned away 
with a changed countenance, and a heavy sigh, 
only to repeat the same question to the next 
stranger. Mary wanders in town, and is as in- 
‘tent upon thediscovery of her child in a crowd- 
ed city as in the country. She will glide like a 
ghost through a fair, repeating her inquiry in the 
most pathetic tones; and the reply from the 

asant women is always accompanied with a 
blessing. ‘No Mary, avourneen, we hav’nt got 
your child, ye craythur—we wish we had,’ or— 
* No Mary, darlint—ask it from the Lord above, 
agra” Anon, poor Mary will inquire who that 
is? ‘ Hearherthe innocent! Oh then may He 
look down with mercy on you, Mary, asthore ! 
see how broken-hearted she looks. Why then, 
hard fortune to the villian that brought you to 
the knowledge of such sorrow—but for him you 
might be as you war,a quiet, harmless, natural— 
dancing to the music of yer own heart—by the 


Peter Purcel was called ‘a natural,’ and he 
knew it, and used to pun upon the term; say- 
ing, ‘it was better to be a natural, than un- 
natural, which many people that war’en’t natur- 
als were.’ He was a tall, thin, fantastic-look- 
ing creature, whose clothes were most miracu- 
lously kept together, being a heap of threads 
and patches, stitched here and there with pack- 
thread or twine. Still Peter generally managed 
to have aclean shirt,and moreover, took as 
much pleasure in ing his hair as a young 

irl would do, as it fell on either side of his pale 
ank visage. The peculiarity of Peter's attire, 
howeyer, was a sort of conical cap, whice he 
he had formed of crow’s feathers, and which ha 


side of the strames, or tying the hair, that used 
toshine like a sun-beam, up with wild flowers. 
Well now, only it’s the will of God, I’d say why 
aresuch craythurs sent into the world at all ? 


just to make us more grateful, may be, for the 


small sense we have ourselves. There, she’s 
gone again, poor Mary, avourneen; you'll soe 
your child no more, and sure so best ; though 
we don’t say that when our own are taken from 
us.” , 

Peter Purcel was a mixture of shrewdness 
and absurdity, cunning and simplicity; a com- 
pound of nature and art, and sometimes nature 
without art; stringing truisms on so slender a 
thread that it broke before his work was finish- 
ed, and then laughing at his own mistakes. At 
times one might imagine him not only a ration- 
al, but a deeply thinking creature—almost a 
philosopher—and listen to the wisdom that fell 
from his*lips ; when lo! a sudden change would 
compel the conviction that the poor fellow was 
‘only afool !’ Perhaps either conclusion would 
have been equally wrong, 


designated his helmet, and expected every oMe 
to admire. 

‘For shame, Peter, to kill the poor birds and 
then steal their feathers ? we said to him one 
day. 

‘ Me kill?—me!’ he exclaimed, while spring- 
ing from the ground, as was his constant habit 
when excited; and such an observation was 
sure to agitate him. ‘ Me kill anything!—I who 
know life from any living thing! Me! Oh yar- 
ra! yarra! Sha’! sha’’ it’s enough to set me 
dancin’-mad to hear the likes! Ah the fine, 
handsome, black birdeens, that knows the paths 
in the air, while mighty knowledgeable men 
can hardly find them on the earth—the beautiful 
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crows, they know the differ, they know me, and 
I know them and their language—Ah! ‘ah! caw 
they go, and down comes a feather! « That's 
for you, Peter,” down it comes, a token of good- 
will---a coal-black feather---to Peter Purcel 
from the king of the crows! Fine birds they 
are, wise birds ; did you never hear their pray- 
I did; just when the grey light comes 
stealing out of Heaven; the.old king crow, he 
that nests in the tall fir-tree, caws to his queen, 
the old queen, and then to his people, and then 
they shake the dew off their feathers and trim 
their wings, and then they rise, as one bird, in 
the air, and pray.’ 

‘ And what do’they say, Peter ” 

‘ Maybe they wouldn’t like meto tell; but (ll 
tell you, I don’t mind telling you, for you feed 
the small ‘singing birds; they pray to be kept 
from the sins of man; they pray for plenty, and 
for peace; they’re the rale united Irishmen ; 
the black birds of the air. I love the crows; 
hurrah for the crows! the coal.black crows !’ 
And then he would wave his feathered helmet, 
and shout and dance. 

Poor Peter Purcel was kind to every living 
thing, but his heart was in our rookery; asquare 
field midway up the avenue that was filled with 
tall fir trees, planted before it was imagined 
that trees would grow so near the sea: there a 
colony of rooks had established themselves, long, 
long ago, and there they were sufiered to re- 
main unmolested ; but as the young plantations 
grew up about the house, the rooks thought it 
prudent to emigrate, and while the denizens of 
their old world remained at home, they drove 
the young birds to the plantations; and here a 
war of extermination was commenced against 
them. Nests, eges, and birds were destroyed 
with impunity. Poor Peter was in a state of 
frenzy; he used to go about with his bosom 
crammed full of young crows and crows eggs, 
saved from the fangs of the gardener’s boys; and 
‘kheen’ over his favorites when they 
had lest his dearest relative. 

‘ Ah thin, it’s little yer mother thought whin 
she lined yer nest, and rocked with the storm 
over the wonderful shell that held ye, ye poor 
birdeens, it’s littleshe thought the end ye’d come 
to! Ah, God help us! we're all born, but thosc 
not dead don’t know what’s before them, and so 
best: and sure the hand that made desolate ver 
nest may stretch out for food yet, and have none 
toget! When the Almighty made Paradise, 
and put the holy saints in it, and beasts and 
things to cover the earth, he setthe trees for the 
shelter of them, and the dwelling of the birds of 
the air; he made both the one and the other : 
but man is so cruel, birdeen agra! that he says, 
‘Pll have all the tree; though I haven’t the 
skill to build a nest in it, and am odligated to 
live in a muc house under it,still you shan’t keep 
what I can’t have, because [ am a man, and ye 
area bird! that’s raan’s justice, birdeen, a la- 
nan. And so he would go on for half the 
length of a Spring day, mingling wisdom and 
folly tegether, as we never heard them mingled 
since 

On Valentine’s day he always took up his sta- 
tion close to the gateway that led into the rook- 
ery. He gave names to particular crows, and 


ers? 


died as if he 
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affirmed that he knew themall. As the season 
advanced, woe to the urchin who attempted to 
ascend a treeor pelt a crow. Peter would 
watch their coming and going asa mother does ~ 
the eoming and going of a beloved child. When 
he saw a steady pair wheel off to seek food for 
their young, be would stand under the tree and 
sing and talk ‘nursery nonsense’ to the nest- 
lings; if the birds made a greai clamour, or, as 
he called it, a *bobbery,’? he would grub upa 
handful of earth worms, ascend the tree, imitate 
the noise of the parent-erows in a most laugh- 
able manner, and, having fed the young, de- 
scend with the agility of a squirrel, and then, 
with great gravity, inform the old rooks on their 
return of the civility he had shown to their off- 
spring. : 

We remember asking him, somewhat foolish- 
ly, one morning, if the crows prayed more on 
Sundays than on any other day. 

‘No, replied Peter, ‘ they pray as much eve- 
ry day as Christians do on Sunday,’ 

‘ Leng observatian had taught him the path 
through the air the rooks would take on in their 
return after a predatory excursion; and it was 
no unusual thing for Peter Pureel to go and 
meet them, and shout and dance when the dark 
flock came in sight. In winter he never asked 
for food or raiment for himself, but begged un- 
ceasingly for foed for the crows, and if refused 
by the servants would appeal to the master. 

‘They. have, said he, on one occasion, ‘a 
ienant’s right; they war bred, born, and reared 
on yer honor’s estate; and more, they have a 
right to laborer’s wages, for they ate the grub 
that would ate the grain.’ 

Peter was a great Marplot; if snares were set 
by the gardeners or game-keepers for vermin, he 
was sure to defeat their object by destroying the 
snares ; and it was no uncommon thing for the 
cook to find at liberty the chickens she had set 
apart in a particular coop for immediate use; 
yet when they were cooked Peter would eat 
them; he was often upbraided with this iecon- 
sistency, but only replied with his usual half- 
laugh, half-shout. 

Once, having detected a weazel at the instant 
it had pounced upon a poor rabbit, and having 
inade prisoners of them , one under one arm, 
and the other under the other, he did not ex- 
actly know how to act; after much deliberation, 
he let the rabbit go in a clover-field, and then, 
sitting down in his favorite rookery, despite the 
creature’s struggles, he extracted the weazel’s 
teeth with an old penknife. t 

it was always pleasant to meet Peter in the 
country roads and boreens, for he was certain to 
say something quaint or strange. One evening 
we found him gathering wild flewers— Here !” 
he exclaimed, ‘ isn’t this daisy the very moral of 
Mary Moore, with her ‘round, white, starry 
face. and yalls breast-knot ? and this, this little 
blue ‘ forget-me-never,’ that’s my mother, my 
own mother, in heaven! they put her ip the 
abbey-yard, and say she’s in heaven; the ‘for- 
vet-me-never’ grows round her grave—over 
where she’s laid, and these are her eyes, sure 
enough! Here’s the tansey, the bitter tansey ; 
that’s Molly the cook, ofa fast day in a black 
Lent, when she smells the meat, and can’t eat it, 
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can't eat it, can't eat it! and—’ the idea of the 
cook’s being unable to partake of the savoury 
messes she took so much pleasure to prepare 
was too much for his imagination, He tossed 
the flowers in the air, flung up his feathered cap, 
and shouted his wild senseless joy. 

Time passed on, and we left the scenes of our 
childhood, to return to them only asa visitor. 
Modern improvement had decreed that the old 
rookery should be uprooted; this was sorrowful 
news to poor Peter Purcel, who first prayed 
against such a course, and then preached against 
it, long and loudly. Of course, the poor natur- 
al’s rernonstrances were made invain; but the 
dispersing of the colony,and the noise of the 
woodman’s axe, hadsuch an effect upon him, 
that, like a turbulent child, he was locked up 
until all was over. Peter managed to make his 
escape at the moment the last tree was felled, 
the very tree which he used to call ‘King 
Crow’s Palace.’ Ascending a mound, at the 
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foot of which he had so often been sheltered, he 
looked upon the felled timber, the half-uprooted 
stumps, the crushed and inutilated boughs, with 
an exyiession of the most intense anguish. It 
was evening, and the poor rooks hovered like a 
a pall above their once loved home. 

‘ Hear me, birdeens,’ exclaimed Peter Purcel, 
with his usual extravagant action, ‘hear me; 
the time isn’t far off, when he who has turned 
the blackbands on than ye have to what ye hang 
over at this minute, nor so much; ye'll be the 
best off then, birds of the air; he can’t hinder 
ye from that; you'll be as free of the air as ever, 
when he won’t have a fvot of land to call his 
own !’ 

The estate soon afterwards changed masters, 
and the poor people talk of Peter Purcel’s pro- 
phecy tothisday. There is a proverb also cur- 
rent amongst them, when speaking of people 
who are much attached ; they say, ‘ As_ fond of 
each other as Peter Purcel and the crows.’ 


——— 


From the Book of the Boudoir. 
THEY TELL ME I HAVE WON THY LOVE. 


BY RICHARD MONCKTON MILNES. 


They tell mg I have won thy love— 
atif there be 

One man most blest all men above, 
That | am he; 

1 answer not, resolved no mere 
To linger here ; ’ 

And they have bitter words in store 
To taint thine ear. 


Did they not mark me dread to speak 
hen thou wert by ? 
Und they not watch my quivering cheek,— 
My streaming eye ? 
And can they fable none the less 
That I disdain 
A gift, whose very preciousness 
Is all my pain ? 


*Tis true, that when that fatal hour 
id first disclose 
The mystery of my will-less power 
_O’er thy repose,— 

{felt it was the ordain’d one 
That tie to sever,— 

That only then it could be done— 
For once and ever! 


I shall not see thy native grace 
ore ine play ; 
J shall not look upon thy face 


One other day ! 

And yet I swear that [ am free 
From bond to vow ; 

What stands betwixt my soul and thee, 
Oh! ask net thou. 


Time was when I, too, had my part 
_ Of wealth divine, — 

A simple, free, and plastic heart, 
Almost like-thine ; 

When lighten’d sorrow floated up, 
And died in tears ; 

And every joy o’erflow’d the cup 

eighteen years. 


If fate had then let cross our way, 
Thou wouldst have been 

The Una of my nights and day:— 
My spirit’s Queen !--- 

Thou wouldst have led me glad and pure 
As thy white lamb ; 

How dare | inatch this portraiture 
With what lam! 


It seems to me as if that time, 
And I who wore 
Its aspect of delight sublime, 
Were nothing more 
Than visions which poetic sloth 
So oft enjoys ; 
As if the Scene and Man were both 
Mere faney’s toys! 


It may be, that some help may come 
‘To my soul's need,-- 

My pilgrim thoughts may tind a home 
In some new creed ; 

But thou whose 1nind has never gone 
One dream astray,— 

Couldst thou be my companion 
That perilous way ? 


Then I must check my words, that ow 
Too fast and far ; 

For worlds I would not thou shouldst know | 
How such things are! 

Thou wilt not chango—thou wilt remain 
Serene and sure ; 

The touch of ‘Time may well refrain 
Froin thing so pure. 


And now that I have closed the strife, 
And now once more 

My future of ungenial lile 
Spread out before,— 

To have found favor in thy sight 

_ Will still remain 

A river of. ay oy that, full of light, 

Divides the plain. 





